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FI RST because... 


offers you the most complete 


line of petroleum solvents in America. 


representatives are experi- 
enced, trained in solvent application and 
equipped to serve you better. 


research laboratories work 
constantly to improve present products 
and to develop new products better 
suited to your exact need. 


can deliver solvents in any 
quantity to wherever you specify, quickly, 
economically. 


Why not let AMSCO serve you? Just call 
or write the AMSCO office nearest you. 
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VARIABLE SPEED DISCHARGE 


WHY YOU GET MORE FOR YOUR 
DRIER DOLLAR WITH A SHANZER 









On the job performance value and com ing, lower maintenance and ope: 

pany service are often cited by elevator cost, trouble-free perforn 

Owners and operators as reasons for — standing operating s 

their overwhelming preference of Shanzer’s severest competition does 

Shanzer drying units in fact come from other Shanzer units 
Behind this loyalty is Shanzer’s some a decade or two decades “new, 

quarter-century policy of specialization which are still delivering top economy 










in the manufacture of quality grain dry and performance. Talk with a Shanzer 
ing equipment. Owners know that a owner, see the difference, you igree 

} ompiete anning a tance ch thi 
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drier layout, flow problems and special han- 







pment has saved thousands of dollars 
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ry experience and fully staffed 













alized manufacturing methods and equip 
ment assure the highest quality obtainable in 
Fast processing and shipment of your order is another result of Shanzer jrain drying achinery. Every part must pass 







drier specialization. Fully stocked inventories mean there's no delay in a rigid double check before final clearance 
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If you're building for permanent 
soybean extraction profits... 
investigate this lower-cost solvent system! 


Crown’s highly efficient plants cost less to install and operate because 
we use standard, readily-available materials almost completely. These 
units are duplicated exactly in each of the sturdy ‘“Add-A-Unit” 
sections to build a compact mill in a small space. This way, you get 
efficient multiple construction of 40, 80, 120, 160, 200 or more ton 
capacity .. . and you pay only for what you need when you need it! 
Later, you can expand with the assurance that all newly-added units 
will produce the same uniformly-high quality results as before. 


Each Crown plant is so nearly automatic that a man can run it at 
top efficiency after a short training period. Crown’s exclusive features, 
including a continuous vent gas scrubber and a waste water reboiler, 
hold solvent losses to a minimum. If you’re looking for the best in oper- 
ating convenience, economy and appearance plus the flexibility to keep 
up with increased requirements . . . be sure to check on a Crown 
installation first: 


For complete details send today for a free copy of the 


” 


catalog "Crown Solvent Extraction Plants 


CROWN IRON WORKS CO. 


1229 Tyler Street Northeast « Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 














THE News IN BRIEF 


THE CROP, MARKETS AND OTHER ITEMS OF NOTE 


Fats, Oils 
Supplies up 
Next 


Japanese 
Imports of 
Soybeans 


Improvements 
At Port of 
New Orleans 
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Aug. 1 indications are that supplies of edible fats, oils and oilseeds will 
set a new record in the 1958-59 marketing year beginning Oct. 1, accord- 
ing to the U. S. Department of Agriculture. Beginning stocks of food 
fats (including the oil equivalent of soybean stocks) are likely to be up 
20% from last year’s level. Soybean supplies are expected to increase by 
66 million bushels—about 10 million due to a larger carryover from this 
year and a 56-million larger 1958 crop. This is equivalent to about 700 
million pounds additional soybean oil. 

Supplies of food fats available for export in 1958-59 will be sub- 
stantially greater than the 2.6 billion pounds estimated for the year just 
ending. While it is still too early to estimate the 1958-59 season exports, 
sales for dollars plus exports under Public Law 480 are expected to result 
in a heavy outward movement. But competition in world markets is likely 
to continue keen. 

Farm prices for soybeans during most of the 1958 harvesting season 
probably will average near the national support level of $2.09 per bushel, 
USDA notes. 

Although total demand for beans will likely rise to a new peak next 
year, end-of-year carryover stocks Oct. 1, 1959, probably will be at a 
record level. 


Japan’s imports of soybeans for the 1958 fiscal year, which began 
Apr. 1, will be cut from 771,000 metric tons to 751,000 tons, with 349,000 to 
be imported in the October-to-March period, according to a revised pro- 
gram submitted to the Japanese Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry on Aug. 26. The estimated imports for the first half of the fiscal 
year are 402,000 tons. 

The Japanese Ministry of Agriculture has authorized imports of about 
150,000 metric tons of soybeans for the second quarter (July to September) 
of the Japanese 1958 fiscal year, bringing the total approved for the first 
6 months to 300,000 metric tons, USDA reports. 

The Japanese oil processing trade, which prefers U. S. soybeans be- 
cause of their higher oil and protein content, is concerned over the possi- 
bility that trade relations will be resumed with Communist China, and 
that late this fall or early in 1959 Japan may purchase 265,000 metric tons 
of soybeans from Communist China in exchange for steel and steel products. 
The trade is said to be pressing for continuance permanently, if possible, 
of the global system, which allows a trading firm to buy soybeans from 
any country with which Japan has trade relations. 

Japan’s 1958 soybean crop is estimated at 17.5 million bushels, 4% 
larger than the 1957 crop of 16.9 million bushels. 


Contemplated expenditure of $9 million in projects during 1958, 1959, 
and 1960 to improve service at the Public Grain Elevator, Port of New 
Orleans, has been announced by Robert W. French, director of the Port. 

French points out that growth in the grain business through the Port 
has been fairly steady until this year, when grain shipments increased 
43% in the fiscal year ending June 30. He said two factors resulted in 
the emergency precipitated in June when there was substantial demurrage 
on grain vessels and barges at New Orleans. These were the unexpectedly 
drastic shift in in-movement from rail to barge, and the fact that the 
volume of grain handled at the elevator rose contra-seasonally. Between 
10 and 11 million bushels were handled at the elevator in both June and 
July, placing these months among the record high-volume months of the 
elevator. 





French says that as the result of emergency and short-run measures 
the situation has already begun to improve and substantial relief will be 
obtained in time to accommodate the heavier movements expected this fall. 

New equipment to be added includes a standard marine leg to be 
completed early this fall, soybean cleaning equipment and additional stor- 
age and conveyor equipment that will increase storage 2.2 million bushels 
to give a gross storage capacity for the Public Grain Elevator of about 
7.5 million bushels, French says. 


Council A cooperative agreement for a program to develop and expand the 
Program German markets for U.S. soybeans and soybean products has been reached 
in Germany hetween the Soybean Council of America, Inc., and the German Oil 

Millers Association. 

The agreement was signed by Howard L. Roach, Council president, 
and Theo. Dreschers, president, and Gerhard Salzwedel, vice president, 
of the German Oil Millers Association. 

Activities to be undertaken jointly by the Council and the German 
Association will include promotion and development of the most efficient 
ways to use soy products through demonstrations, publicity and sales 
promotion; cooperation with established German research institutions in 
feeding experiments, and with the German mixed feed industry in the 
development of the most efficient livestock rations utilizing soybean 
products; participation in German agricultural and trade fairs; and an 
exchange of German and U. S. experts. Activation is expected within a 
few weeks. 

German sources have agreed to defray at least half the cost of the 
program, the balance being borne by USDA’s Foreign Agricultural Service 
through the usage of foreign currencies derived from the sale of agricul- 
tural products under Public Law 480. 

There'll be a display of U. S. soybeans and soybean products at the 
Munich, Germany, food fair Sept. 25-Oct. 5. 


Crop May There is considerable belief in the trade that the 1958 soybean crop 
Be Over- has been overestimated. Aug. 1 soybean yield estimates typically vary 
Estimated sharply from final yield estimates, the University of Illinois grain market- 
ing staff notes. Starting so high this year they are more apt to go down 

than up. 

But, “It seems clear at this time that 1958 soybean production will be 
more than large enough to fill all requirements. The only pertinent ques- 
tion is how large the carryover will be. At this time it looks as if we will 
need about 480 million bushels for processing, export and seed in 1958-59.” 
(Out of a total of 556 million bushels, if USDA’s Aug. 1 estimate is 
correct.) 


Some Late Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. reported the first field combined, an early 
Reports on = variety in northeast Missouri, the last week of August. Went 35 bushels. 


the 1958 Crop come last of August reports: 


Weather Bureau: Soybeans are showing the effects of the hot, dry 
weather of the past month in North Dakota. The crop is in fair condition 
in the dry western portion of Minnesota and fair to good in other produc- 
ing areas in the state. South Dakota reports the need of good rains and 
4 frost-free weeks. Elsewhere in the commercial belt, the crop is in gen- 
erally good condition. Pods have formed on 80% of the acreage in Kansas 
and 90% in Iowa. Leaves are turning yellow on 30% of the fields in Illinois 
and 10% in Indiana. 

Arkansas Weekly Weather and Crop Bulletin: A turn to cooler 
weather has aided the fruiting of soybeans. Early beans are setting a 
heavy crop of pods and late beans show improved prospects. Most fields 
have sufficient moisture. 

Iowa Weekly Weather and Crop Bulletin: 90% of soybeans showing 
pods by Aug. 25, same as the 10-year average. 
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the formation of Simon-Carter Co. 


An important forward step 


in the service of srain men 





Benefits the Grain Industry 


An industry that depends on efficiency, accuracy and precision in the 


cleaning, separating and grading of granular materials depends very greatly on 


machines—and on the engineering, designing and manufacturing skills that 


make them. 


The formation of Simon-Carter Co. brings 





together into one organization 


two of the greatest pools of such skills serving the grain, seed and milling in- 


dustries today. To each individual unit in these industries the new company 


means broader facilities in plant engineering, in machine design, production 


All that Hart-Carter or 
Simon has meant to your 
company is held in 
new organization 


Simon-Carter Co. is jointly and equally 
owned by Hart-Carter Co. of Peoria, 
Illinois, and Henry Simon (Holdings) 
Limited of Great Britain. The new com- 
pany takes over Hart-Carter’s industrial 
machinery division with its 2 Minne- 
apolis manufacturing plants, the Ameri- 
can operations of Henry Simon Ltd., 
and, under the name Hart Emerson 
Simon Ltd., the Canadian operations of 


and installation, and in operational services. 


Simon-Carter is ready—and anxious—to help you— 


Hart-Emerson Ltd. Simon-Carter is 
strictly a United States based and op- 
erated company. It will continue to 
feature all of the unique and exclusive 
principles of separating, grading and 
classifying represented in world-famous 
Hart and Carter machines as well as 
equipment of Simon design. Expansion 
of plant and office space is planned at 
Hart-Carter’s former Minneapolis head- 
quarters and all personnel of both pred- 
ecessor organizations are now a part of 
the enlarged Simon-Carter family for 


the service of all Hart-Carter and Simon 


customers, 






The full service of the expanded Simon-Carter organization is 
I : 


yours to command. Laboratory testing service is free. Literature 


on individual machines is available for the asking. Please write. 


SIMON-CARTER COMPANY 


689 Nineteenth Avenue Northeast e Minneapolis 18, Minnesota 

























HARRY WILLIS MILLER 
HONORARY LIFE 
MEMBER 


Dr. and Mrs. 


Miller and Madam 


and Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 


DR. HARRY WILLIS MILLER, di- 
rector of the International Nutrition 
Research Arlington, 
Calif., was born 79 years ago in 
Falls, Ohio. Although re 
nowned as one of the world’s lead- 


Foundation, 
Ludlow 


ing thyroid surgeons, he also has 
pent many years in soybean re- 
earch and has done much to per- 
fect and promote soybean food prod 
icts on the American market. 
As a medical missionary sent to 
ploneer the work of Seventh-Day 
Adventists in China from 1903 to 
1911, he wondered how he could aid 
the millions of undernourished Chi- 
nese children—hundreds of infants 
dying daily from malnutrition. 
After years of investigation and 
al experimentation with one 
most staple foods in China, 
covered a method of “milking”’ 
oybeans and perfected a palatable 
formula suitable for both infants and 
adults 
The response to the product was 
pectacular. To meet the immediate 
demand machinery 
was shipped to China, 
and under Dr. Miller’s 
management the first 
modern vegetable mill 
plant in the world was 
put into operation 
Until the outbreak of 
war in Shanghai in 1937, fresh soy- 
bean milk was delivered daily to 
hundreds of homes in Shanghai 


10 


For the service he rendered to the 
people of Free China in saving 
the lives of countless thousands 
of infants with the use of soybean 
milk and for his untiring efforts in 
establishing a dozen or so sanitari- 
ums-hospital clinics in the Orient, 
he has received National China’s 
highest honor. In 1956 Dr. Miller 
was decorated with the Brilliant 
Blue Star by Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek himself 


Although Dr. Miller has certifi 
cates to practice medicine in nine 
of the 49 states and 11 foreign 
countries, and even at his age re- 
steady hand for surgery 


cases, he continues to devote much 


tains a 


time to the development and per- 


fection of soybean foods 


Despite his full life as a general 
medical practitioner, and many 
years spent superintending numer- 
ous Chinese _ sanitarium-hospitals, 
serving as president of the Seventh- 
Day Adventist mission in prewar 
China, managing and editing the 
Chinese Signs of the Times, author- 
ing many medical books and articles, 
and lecturing around the world, he 
has managed to continue his soy- 
bean research and experimentation 
whatever his location. 

From 1939 to 1950, while medical 
director of the Mount Vernon, Ohio, 
sanitarium and hospital, he opened 


<%, 


Dr. H. W. Miller in Libya, 1957. 


a research laboratory where he de- 
veloped a new improved soy milk, 
soy-olive sandwich spread, and nu- 
merous other nutritious foods made 
from soybeans and grains, and initi- 
ated the International Nutrition 
Laboratory of America which later 
became the INRF which he _ has 
heavily endowed. 

In 1951 he sold his growing soy- 
bean food industry to the Loma 
Linda Food Co. and came to Arling- 
ton, Calif., where he now makes his 
home and spends as much time as 
possible in the new laboratory placed 
at his disposal by Loma Linda. 

Two years ago, the World Health 
Organization became interested in 
Dr. Miller’s progress in developing 
a superior soy milk and modeled a 
million-dollar factory in Indonesia 
after the Loma Linda food factory 
which he had pioneered in Mount 
Vernon, Ohio. At the present time 
WHO is also providing $30,000 for 
an intensive 2-year infant nutrition 
research program at a leading U.S 
hospital using his soy milk formula. 

Since his appointment as direc- 
tor of the International Nutrition 
Research Foundation, his laboratory 
and experimental work has been 
frequently interrupted to answer 
pleas for help from his medical col- 
leagues in foreign lands. From 1954- 
1956 he went to Penang and For- 
mosa to serve as medical director 
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and surgeon of the hospitals there, 
took a similar post for 2 months in 
Trinidad in 1956, another in Libya 
in 1957, and he is now filling the 
post of medical director and _ sur- 
geon at the Tokyo Sanitarium-Hos- 
pital in Japan during a 6-month 
leave of absence by an SDA medi 







cal-missionary. 

Despite his present busy daily 
routine at the sanitarium he is con- 
tinuing his work with soybeans and 








has a nearby tofu shop deliver soy 
milk daily to the sanitarium in 5- 
gallon containers. Since his arrival 
he has introduced soy whipping 
cream for daily use at the sanitarium 
and routinely prescribes soy milk 
to allergic Chinese infants. He writes 
that he was surprised to find that 
the soy milk he helped perfect for 
the Loma Linda Food Co. is now ob 
tainable by military personnel at 
the U. S. army post exchanges in 
Japan. 

While other men have rightly 
taken up golf, tennis, fishing, 01 
other hobbies, Dr. Miller has de- 
voted most of his spare time to re- 
search and development of vege- 
table foods. ‘Soybeans have been 
my lifetime hobby,” he declares 
Small wonder he is known from 
East to West as the man who get 
“milk from an iron cow.” 


- 





Over the years Dr. Miller has 
been among the most active sup- 
porters of the American Soybean As- 
sociation. He was chosen an hon- 
orary life member of the Associa- 
tion at the Des Moines convention 
The award was made in his ab- 
sence in Tokyo during the annual 
banquet. He was the 25th member 









of the American Soybean Associa- 





tion so honored. 
























Cc. G. Simecox presents honorary life member- 
ship award to C. P. Miles, manager Loma 
Linda Food Co., Mt. Vernon, Ohio, in behalf 
of Dr. H. W. Miller. Award will be formally 
presented to Dr. Miller in Tokyo by Shizuka 
Hayashi, managing director of the Japanese 
American Soybean Institute. 
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CLEAN SOYBEANS— 
wor GREATER PROFITS— 


Soybean Master Cleaner 


Capacity range from 3,000 to 8,000 
bushels of small grain per hour. 











Monitor 


Separators Soybean processors and grain handlers find this 
advanced design in receiving separators to be 


Are manufactured exceptionally efficient. 


in sizes to provide 
Special construction enables operator to secure 


for capacities from 
50% greater capacity than can be obtained with 





70 respective sizes in other types. 
to Salient features are heavy structural steel frames, 
8,000 fully ball bearing, positive cleaning device under 


all main and split screens. 
bushels of small 


i h q - 
Po ee ee Write for Literature and Prices 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 


BROCTON, N. Y. 








































































ASA'S 38th 


AMERICAN Soybean Associa- 
tion’s 38th was a good convention. 

Total registration was the largest 
in several years and attendance was 
substantial at all sessions. 

The convention, and the annual 
meeting of the National Soybean 
Processors Association that preceded 
it, reflected the wholehearted co- 
operation within the soybean in- 
dustry and its present worldwide 
At the head banquet table: ASA President and Mrs. John Sawyer, London, Ohio; NSPA President scope. 

R. G. Houghtlin, Chicago; and ASA Vice President C. G. Simcox, Assumption, III. Many of the speakers had recently 
been abroad and some were soon to 
depart on foreign assignments. Vis- 
itors included the two teams from 
Spanish and Italian livestock feed 
and vegetable oil industries who 
spent the next 10 days becoming 
acquainted with the production, han- 
dling and processing of soybeans in 
mene §lOWa. 
The processor group 


4 


f } gi é/ sald Big ¥ K \ E A b io met at Hotel Fort Des 
—_ — ™ a el 


a ™ & : = Moines in Des Moines 

)} s Aug. 18 with the Na- 

Mrs. C. G. Simcox, Assumption, Ill.; Shizuka Hayashi, Tokyo; Hideo Tokoro, agricultural secretary, : "= tional Soybean Crop 
Japanese Embassy, Tokyo; and George A. Parks, Foreign Agricultural Service, USDA, Washington. | . - 

i y\ * Improvement Council 


Te 


advisory board meet- 
ing at the same time. And the ASA 
meeting followed on Aug. 19 and 20 
This was the fifth successive year 
in which the groups have held joint 
meetings 

Twenty-three states, Washington, 
D. C., and six countries in addition 
to the United States were repre- 
sented at the ASA meeting. The 
k LW es ‘ ae countries . were Canada, Turkey, 

R. S. Dunham, University of Minnesota, makes a report on weeds at the National Crop Improve- Italy, Spain, England and Japan. 
ment Council advisory board meeting. All ASA officers were reelected. 


Lew West, Farmer City Grain Co., Farmer City, Ill.; John H. Butterfield, Harold Rissler and Delbert Roberts, North lowa Cooperative Processing 
Pana, Ill.; and Howard McWard, Illinois Grain Corp., Chicago. Association, Mason City; and George W. Kromer and Harland Doughty, 
agricultural economists of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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are 
Orleton 


Serving for another yea 
President, John Sawyer, 
Farms, London, Ohio. 
Vice president, C. G 
sumption, II] 
And executive vice president and 


Simcox, As 


secretary-treasurer, Geo. M. Strayer, 
Strayer Seed Farms, Hudson, Iowa 
Reelected to the board of directors 
for 2-year terms were: Strayer; John 
H. Butterfield, Pana, Ill.; Ersel Wai- 
ley, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Walter M 
Scott, Jr., Tallulah, La.; O. H 
Wardell, Mo.; and David G 
Mechanicsburg, Ohio 


Acom, 
Wing, 


The Association adopted changes 
in the Articles of Incorporation to 
clarify the objectives of the Associa- 
tion for purposes of tax liability, and 
to allow the election of a maximum 
of 25 men to the board of directors 
in place of the previous upper limit 
of 15 

No 
named to the board this year, how- 


additional members’ were 
ever. 

ASA President Sawyer was toast 
master at the annual banquet, which 
featured musical the 
Hawkeye Four and Audrey Devine, 
radio-TV talent. 

Seymour 
Okla., 
speaker 
essors 


numbers by 


City, 
banquet 


Oklahoma 
the 
soybean 


Davis, 
comedian, 
The Iowa 


sponsored a 


was 
proc- 
reception pre- 
ceding the banquet 
Committees responsible for the 
success of the convention: 
Nominations—David G Wing, 
chairman; Chester B 3iddle 
Jake Hartz, Jr 
Awards—C. G 
Albert Dimond and John Evans 
Resolutions—Chester B 3iddle, 
chairman; O. H. Acom, Howard L 
Roach, Walter M. Scott. Jr., John W 
Evans, A. E. Jolley, John H 


field and Charles V. Simpson 


and 


Simcox, chairman; 


3utter- 


Named to Council 


Producer membership on the board 
of directors of the Soybean Council 
the 
year as in 


of America will 


the 


remain 


Salme 


during coming the 


H. A. Abbott, Funk Bros. Seed Co., Blooming- 
ton, Ill; Walter M. Scott, Jr., Tallulah, La.; 
and John Gray, University of Louisiana, Baton 
Rouge. 
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\a 


ASA registration desk 


FEESS EEE EE 
Werreedeee® 
rerveseete 


Mrs. Geo. McCulley, Geo. McCulley, ASA business manager; William Kraft, 


Inland Forwarding, Chicago; and Jim Fletcher, American Express Field Warehousing Corp., Chicago 


Producer members of the 

are Chester I 

Ind.; John 

Minn.:; Jake Hartz 
Howard L. Roach 
Wing, Me- 


Dimond, 


past 
cil board 
Remington, 
Montevideo, 
Stuttgart, Ark.; 
Plainfield, Iowa; David G 
chaniecsburg, Ohio; Albert 
Lovington, Ill.; and Strayer, Sawyer! 
and Simcox 
The annual business 
meeting of the board of directors of 


the Council will be at the Congres 


Hotel, Chicago, Sept. & 


Spanish, Italian Teams 


The Spanish feed and oil 


group was headed by Don Javier de 


Salas, Spanish director fo1 
Council of America, 
included 


the Soy 
bean Madrid, 
and 
Roca, veterinary tec! 
adviser for the poultry 
at Reus: Enrique Corom techni 
cal director for Piensos Hens, S. A., 
Jaime Me reade, director 
Hens S. A., 
Dorveaux, agronomist for 
Sandersa S. A., Madrid; 
Sintes, managing director for Iberex 
sa, Madrid; Luis Ma Xanco, managet 
Xanco y Calvis, Madrid; Jose Man 
resa, manager-director for Sander 
S. A., Madrid; and Antonio Gip, vet 
Reus 


Jorge 


1 
cooperall\y 


3arcelona; 
of Piensos Barcelona; 
Juan 


Francisco 


terinary, 


The Italian group headed by 


= 


J. L. Cartter, U. S. Regional Soybean Labora- 
tory, Urbana, Ill.; and E. E. Hartwig, Delta 
Branch Experiment Station, Stoneville, Miss. 


Mrs. 


A. V. Couch, Ralston Purina Co., 
and Dick Seidel, 
Inc., 


lowa; 
tories, 


Howard L. 
amused at banquet speaker 


Roach, 
Seymour 


Plainfield, lowa, is 


Davis 


The Hawkeye Four at the banquet 


Agricultural 
Columbus, Ohio 


lowa Folls 


Lobora- 





Visiting between sessions, Ray Rowland, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis; 
David G. Wing, Mechanicsburg, Ohio; W. E. Flumerfelt, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; Lew West, Farmer City Grain Co., Farmer City. Ill 


Two Milwaukce Railroad men: L. B. Horton, 
Chicago; and S. J. Oberhauser, Minneapolis. 


Dominic Marcello, Italian director 
for the Soybean Council, Rome, and 
included: 

Ubaldo Migliorini, chief inspecto1 
for the Ministry of Agriculture, 
Rome Giuseppe Lina, owner of 
Zoolina, Parma; Cesare Aghina, nu 
Milan; 
agriculture tech- 


tionist for Federconsorzll, 


Giuseppe Varazi 


nician for Arsol, Florence; Francesco 
Borello, owner of Borello & F.lli., 
Milan; Luigi Ferrari, owner of Ditta 
Luigi at Milan; and Mario 

technical 


Ferrari, 
Palleschi, 
Federconsorzii, Rome 
While in this 
groups visited the New York Pro 
duce Exchange, the U. S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture at Washington, 
D. C., the USDA Research Farm and 
Laboratory at Beltsville, the Chicago 
Board of Trade, the Iowa Agricul- 


director fol 


country the two 
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Urban; and Holly 
diet of soybeans. 


tural Experiment Station, and feed 
mills, soybean processing plants, ter- 
minal and country elevators, and 
many Iowa soybean fields and farms 


They returned home about Sept. 1 


Bicycle Rider 


An unusual convention attendant 
was Carl Urban, 40-year-old Apple- 
ton, Wis., manufacturer, who stopped 
off during a nationwide bicycle tour 
from Los Angeles to New York City 

Mr. Urban was living on an all- 
soybean diet enroute, said he was 
seeking to demonstrate the value of 
soybeans as a low-cost food, and also 
call attention to their possibilities as 
a cheap storable food for civilian de- 
fense purposes 

Mr. Urban, a former amateur bike 
racer, was covering 100 miles a day 
and appeared in excellent physical 
condition on the soybean diet. His 
wife, Marion, and his two children, 
Carls 239. y 75, 
pacing him in the family car. Urban 


and Holly, 12, were 


and his family attended the annual 
banquet 


Processor Assn. 
Reelects Officers 
THE NATIONAL 


Association reelected all of 


Soybean Proc 
essors 
ficers. They are 

President, R. G. Houghtlin, Chica 
go, Ill. 

Chairman of the board, M. D. Mc- 
Vay, Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Glenn Pogeler, 
North Iowa Cooperative Processing 
Association, Mason City. 

Secretary, Don Walker, Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Treasurer, H. A. Abbott, Funk 
Bros. Seed Co., Bloomington, III. 


NSPA elected the 


Vice chairman, 


following di 


Bicycle rider and family at the banquet. Carl Urban, Jr.; Carl; Mrs. 
Urban was riding his bicycle coast to coast on a 


rectors to serve a 
Sewall D. Andrews, Jr., General 
Mills, Inec., Minneapolis, Minn.: S. E. 
Cramer, Swift & Co., Chicago, IIl.; 
A. C. Hoehne, Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; W. E 
Huge, Central Soya Co., Inc., Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; Donald C. Ogg, Iowa 
Soya Co., Redfield, Iowa; Harris T 
Lyon, Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago, I] 

Ralph S. Moore, Soy-Rich Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Wichita, Kans., was elected 
to serve a l-year term 


3-year term 


Processor members appointed to 
the Soybean Council include 
Dwayne Andreas, Honeymead Prod 
ucts Co., Mankato, Minn.; Cramer; 
Dwight Dannen, Dannen Mills, Inc., 
St. Joseph, Mo.; Ralph Golseth, Lau 
hoff Soya Co., Danville, Ill.; Huge; 
M. D. McVay, Cargill, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Donald B. Walker, 
Ralston Purina So., St. Louis, Mo.; 
and E. E. Rhodes, A. E. Staley Manu- 


facturing Co., Decatur, II. 


Output of Manufactured 
Feed at Alltime High 

AN ALLTIME record of manufac 
tured feed output has been estab 
lished the first six months of 1958, 
according to W. E 
dent, American Feed Manufacturers 


Glennon, presi 


Association. 

Glennon estimated total produc- 
tion of all types of livestock and 
poultry feed at 19,766,000 tons during 
the first half of this year. This is 9% 
above the 18,134,000 tons produced 
during the same period of 1957. The 
AFMA calculations are based on pro- 
duction reports received from feed 
industry firms. 


Please mention the Soybean Digest 


when writing to our advertisers 
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DON’T TAKE FOREIGN MATERIAL 


DISCOUNTS ON BEANS 


The VAC-U-VATOR loads and cleans 
your soybeans in one, fast operation! 


ADVANTAGES 


Loads and cleans at the same time... e Unloads trucks quickly and easily ... 

removes dust, dirt and weed seed eliminates long waits to unload and 
dependency on one elevator ‘leg’ 

Up-grade quality of your beans for 

added profits e Available on a special VAC-U-VATOR 
Purchase Plan 

Loads up to 1800 bushels per hour... 

conveys to 300 feet... elevates to 75 feet 





Saves time, labor and money .. . fully . There's a VAC-U-VATOR field-mon 
, — stead in your orea he is familior with 
portable ».». One man operation ty \ your local problems and would be 
hoppy to explain how oa VWAC-U- 
VATOR will profitably solve your 
groin handling problems WRITE 

TODAY for complete information 


VAC ° U -VATO R DIVISION OF DUNBAR KAPPLE INC. 


WESTERN AVE. e¢ GENEVA, ILLINOIS 
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John Sawyer 


(per 38TH ANNUAL convention 

once again marks the end of a 
troubled year. The 
American Soybean Association has 
faced and struggled with problems 
old and new, has solved some, but 


difficult and 


has left many still to battle 

Our industry continues to grow 
with increasing difficulties as does 
all American agriculture. With this 
overall growth have come surpluses 
3ecause we have been one industry 
that has absorbed many of the trou- 
bles of the other already overpro- 
duced crops, we find their increas- 
ing difficulties becoming even more 
burdensome to us 
World War II and the Ko- 
rean conflict, certain crops, othe1 


Since 


than soybeans have been continu- 
ously under acreage control and in 
surplus. As a result of 
these restrictions even 
more acres have been 
converted to soybeans. 
This expansion of 
acres planted as well 
as better farming 
techniques have 
caused soybean production to grow 
from a 75-million-bushel crop prior 
to World War II to nearly a 500- 
million-bushel crop today. 
Expanding our industry has alle- 
viated pressure on other farm crops 
and has meant salvation for many 
farmers all over the United States 
who needed some alternate use for 
their restricted and otherwise idle 
acres. This has not come about, how- 
ever, without serious results and 
complications to our industry. 
Today our market is at what ap- 
pears to be a saturation point. Nev 
ertheless, people of our industry 
realize we still will have and must 
plan for even further expansion. To 
be desirable, this expansion must be 
gradual, orderly and with purpose 
We have reached a point now where 
further expansion to be profitable 
must be accompanied by increased 
demand and consumption 
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Report of the President ........ .. .. John Sawyer 


ASA Prepares for Coming 


Further Expansion 


The problem we have been facing 
this last year and the one which 
will be paramount in the future is 
how to expand the world market 
quickly, in an orderly manner, eco- 
nomically and permanently, while 
keeping ahead of our supply and pro- 
duction. That this be done is a key 
factor in the future outcome of our 
industry as well as all agricultural 
industries of the United States. 


Worldwide Market 

Soybeans, fortunately, have quali- 
ties which make them a necessity 
not only to the U. S. consumer but 
to people of most countries of the 
world. We here in the United States 
have more uses for soybeans than 
are now being tapped. Similarly 
other nations of the world stand as 
potential users and consumers of 
our crop and products even though 
these uses are not yet fully de- 
veloped. 

When we speak of world poten- 
tial, we are speaking of a world de- 
mand and market. We in all phases 
of agriculture must think of our- 
selves in terms of world markets 
This does not exclude markets in 
the United States. Soybeans and 
soybean products have not begun to 
be used to their best advantage do- 
mestically. While we plan and strug- 
gle for overseas markets, we must 
continue to expand domestic mar- 
kets. The major portion of our ef- 
forts has been and should continue 
to be at home. We must, however, 
not think of just one or the other 
but in terms of both domestic and 
world markets simultaneously. 

This past year our Association has 
worked closely with the various us- 
ers of soybeans and soybean prod- 
ucts to increase in all possible ways 
the consumption of these soybeans 
and soybean products in the United 


States 


could benefit by better and_in- 
creased usage of protein. Those who 
use the soybean oil also have a po- 


As is known by many, our 
average livestock and poultry user 


tential not yet reached. It is ow 
belief that with continued coopera- 
tion of all phases of the soybean 
industry we can take advantage of 
usages already known and proven 
as well as those still to be developed 
to expand consumption. Even 
though economical uses are known, 
they must be publicized. Likewise, 
discriminating and restrictive legis- 
lation and regulations must be eradi- 
cated. We are continuing to assist 
those industries which use soybeans 
to get this job done. 

As well as doing market develop- 
ment in the United States, the 
American Soybean Association has 
continued and increased promotion 
of foreign markets. Last October 
a group of six men representing 
the soybean industry went to Ja- 
pan to further develop the under- 
standing and good relationships with 
the Japanese people already started 
by other members of our Associa- 
tion. The objective of the visit of 
this soybean trade development team 
improve trade relations 
through better understanding of our 
various problems and needs. This 
was sponsored as a project of the 
Japanese American Soybean Insti- 
tute which was previously envi- 
sioned and developed by our Asso- 
ciation and the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

The American Soybean Associa- 
tion along with representatives of 
the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture have made studies and trips 
to the Orient to investigate possi- 
bilities of even further market de- 
velopment. We had representatives 
at the Osaka Trade Fair this year 
and plans were developed for Japa- 
nese scientists to make studies in 
Peoria following recommendations 
of Dr. A. K. Smith who toured 
Japan, studying the soybean indus- 
try to help us find better ways of 
satisfying needs of the Japanese 
markets 

The American Soybean Associa- 
tion has continued its membership 


was to 
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in the Soybean Council of America burdens on the soybean industry while no 
along with the National Soybean Soybeans had already assumed many capable 
Processors Association. Together of the problems of other commodi them all 
acting as the Soybean Council of ties and we were in no position at work they have 
America, representatives have done the moment to absorb further ex 
much to develop domestic and fo1 pansion. We repeated our position 

eign markets of soybeans and soy taken previously that an acreage re face and prepare for the 


bean products. A report of these duction plan would be acceptable if yroblem of further expansion 

activities are to be made separately it were not to the detriment f lik r commodities, we are 
so I won’t expand on this other than any one commodity at a point where more product 
to say that we have had a very Our Association has always b is necessarily a threat. On the « 


} ] ] + aY : * 7 ) 3 " need 
good year with gratifying results lieved in and practiced cooperatior rary, we still can use and need 


In addition to the attempts to de 
velop markets in both the United 
States and the world, we have made 


all possible efforts to prevent dis 


with the various branches of govern more production. We do requirt 


ment. We have held meetings an however, that it comes gradually 
visited with groups and indi and simultaneously 
of the Department of Agricult ing demand It 

pertaining to innumerable things in thoughts in mind that 
orderly expansion of soybean pro “gies we , 

; which the government is involved ing constantly We 
duction and situations which could ; q ; 
In addition to working with the othe: arket we know 
lead to a surplus condition of our 

1odity groups, we nave met with and which wul be 
product : : ete ae 
representatives of the Department of soybean growers but 


NCCO Organized Agriculture and have visited with paineininieiees consumers | 
members of Congress in an attempt while limiting sensibD 
This year the National Confer- to uphold our Association's beliefs supplies to keep pace 
ence of Commodity Organizations and feelings about agricultural legis- mand. On behalf of 
was inaugurated and we were p- lation tion would like t 
resented at various meetings. / é Before all these above endeavor! h many generous 
tempt was made by N.C.C.O can accomplish desired results, an m by many 


+ 


reach a solution, through coopera- other very importan solicit 


help and 
tion, to the problems of overpro done This is t ning h sistance from everyone 
duction of many agricultural com- news pertinent to the industr n sociation’s efforts to 
modities. Our Association took < to handle the many o«¢ ! protect our business 

relatively inactive position and r quired to make all th tivi of American Agricultu! 
quested only that any proposed legis ties worthwhile al W Sawyer, president. Americe 


lation should not cause additional hat aff ( h b nd, bean Association 


————— 
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Prater Rotary 


AIRLOCK FEEDERS / 


Zé 


Increase the efficiency of your dust control or 
pneumatic conveying system by sealing off the 
collector against air leakage; whether operating 
under suction or pressure. 

Prater airlocks are available in 4 sizes—3 
styles—and with a wide variety of rotor com- 
binations to meet your most exacting needs. 

You'll marvel at the simple straight-forward 
design and rugged, dependable construction 
embodied in every Prater machine. 

WRITE TODAY FOR FULLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOG. 


PRATER ce scst tes of ratory Airlechs 


PRATER PULVERIZER COMPANY 1527 S. 55th COURT CHICAGO 50, ILL. 
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Report of the Executive Vice President and 


Secretary-Treasurer . 


Geo. M. Strayer 
A GAIN IT appears that in 1958 we 
: are going to have the largest 
Acreage 
stakably are the highest 
recorded in the United States, 


normal! 


crop in history. 


with anything like 
conditions it now appear 

ill go over the 500-million- 

rk for the first time. It 

ago at the Springfield, 

Ill., meetings that Clyde Hendrix of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc¢ 
would produce and utilize 


predicted some 

day we 

500-million-bushel soybean crops. A 

he predicted it would come 

within a decade. Apparently it has 
arrived in st 7 years 

And in spite of the 

largest soybean crop 

in history in 1957, the 

carryover of soybeans 

at the end of this crop 

year will be very 

small. CCC took pos 

ession of more beans 

than ever before, started selling 

them immediately, and has moved a 

| portion of them into export 

and processing channels already. It 

does not now appear that we will 


nay 


e many more bushels of soybean 


on hand on Sept. 30 than we did a 
year ago—which in itself quite a 
remarkable feat 
Consistently high monthly figures 
for the processing industry have 
whittled away at the stocks of soy- 
beans. The largest exports in history 
have also helped. Exports would 
have been even greater on this date 
it been possible to move the 
out of the Port of New Orleans 
t as buyers would have liked 
Japanese buyers planned on 
large quantities of Manchuri- 
soybeans—in fact were being 
forced into buying the so-called Red 
Chinese 
governmental 


day the Red Chinese government 


soybeans by the Japanese 
agencies, when one 


decided it was going to cancel the 
contracts—and cancel it did! The 
move caught many Japanese buyers 
short, and they rushed into our mar- 
ket for unexpected purchases. The 
demand came at a time when corn 
and wheat were also moving, so 


there have been some very expen- 
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Geo. M. Strayer 


Export Market Programs 
Begin to Show Results 


sive and disconcerting delays in 
shipments. The situation is now be- 
ing controlled, and the Port of New 
Orleans is taking steps to increase 


capacities to much greater levels of 


exports 

This year we will export approxi 
mately 1 out of every 5 bushels of 
soybeans produced in the United 
States, with something over 90 mil- 
lion bushels going into export chan 
nels. We have also exported the oil 
from approximately another 100 mil 
lion bushels, if my calculations are 
correct. In other words, in terms of 
oil, we have exported two-fifths of 
our 1957 soybean crop. Can there be 
any question that export markets are 
important to us as soybean produc- 
ers? And to the processor as well? 
Can there be any question about the 
need for doing some extensive work 
in this field? 


Men from Abroad 

Today we have with us here rep- 
resentatives from Japan, Italy and 
Spain, as well as from England. In 
the case of the first three countries 
we are operating, either through the 
American Soybean Association or 
the Soybean Council of America, 
development 
We can only begin 
to see results from those programs. 


market programs in 


those countries 


We have a long way to go in devel 
oping those programs to their po- 
tential levels. But they do demon- 
strate some of the possibilities of 
well planned and executed programs 
designed to create greater markets 
for our products 

Many of the countries of the world 
are still plagued with a so-called dol- 
lar shortage. They buy more from 
us than we buy from them. Thus, 
they do not have dollars with which 
to buy our soybeans and soybean 
products. There is an undisputed 
need for oil and protein. But we in- 
sist on dollars when we sell soy- 
beans. As you heard in Mr. Sugi- 
yama’s speech yesterday, Japan is 
going to be forced to buy more soy- 
beans elsewhere unless we are will- 
ing here in the United States to buy 
more Japanese goods. The same sit- 


uation exists in Spain, in Italy, and 
in most other countries. 

We here in the United States, if 
we are going to sell more soybeans 
into world markets, are going to 
have to assume responsibility for 
stimulating purchase and usage of 
more goods from countries other 
than our own. Japanese porcelain 
and chinaware, Japanese soy sauce, 
German Volkswagons, English 
Fords, Italian cheeses, Italian wom- 
en’s clothes, Spanish leather goods, 
Spanish mercury, Dutch cheeses—all 
these items brought into the United 
States help those producing coun- 
tries to earn dollars with which to 
buy soybeans. It is our job to see 
that the purchase of soybeans is 
more attractive than the purchase of 
Cadillacs! It is our job to get our 
share of the dollar earnings, as well 
as to stimulate them. 

Two years ago, at our meetings at 
Urbana, it was our pleasure to have 
with us a group of men representing 
the various segments of the soybean 
industry in Japan. You will remem- 
ber their remarks to the convention. 
During the past year a similar dele- 
gation went from our industry to 
Japan, to meet with the leadership 
of the Japanese industry on their 
own soil. Our president, John 
Sawyer, was the leader of that team 
Dave Wing and John Evans of your 
board of directors were also mem- 
bers. In addition, Jim Martin of the 
New Orleans Port Commission, rep- 
resenting the port elevator operation 
there; Jack Haymaker of Cargill, 
representing the shippers of export 
soybeans; and Howard McWard of 
Illinois Grain Corp., representing the 
country handlers, made up the team. 
Since their return these men have 
given innumerable speeches, and 
have explained the problems _in- 
volved in the shipment of U. S. soy- 
beans to Japan to many groups and 
many people. 

The Japanese American Soybean 
Institute is now over 2 years old. The 
second full year of operation has 
been completed. After our experi- 
ence of the first year we doubled 
our budget, assumed new responsi- 
bilities for raising dollars for our 
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share of the costs, made new con- They are at the same time preach We still have us one prob 
tracts for the educational work, ing the doctrine of noodles, bread, lem which, in my estimation, needs 
based on our previous experience, rolls, and other wheat products as rather decisive and 1 diate a¢ 
and really launched an aggressive a source of starch to go along with tion. We are still ying broken 
campaign. You heard about it yester- the soy protein and oil. In my esti- particles of which pass 
day from Mr. Hayashi. With the mation this is a very wise step for- through the 8/64-inch round hole 
combination of Japanese yen made ward in our whole philosophy of screen as foreign material. These 
available to us by the U. S. Depart- market development work broken particles of soybeans make 
ment of Agriculture, our dollar ex : oil and they make meal. They are 
penditures, and the funds contrib- _We have some problems in Japan not foreign material, and 

uted by the Japanese trade groups, Convertibility of Japanese yen into we classify them as 

we have spent in the past year in dollars with which to buy interna damaging our own caus¢e 

Japan about $200,000 preaching the tional transportation prevents oul past year there have been many 


. having a Japanese delegation with 
doctrine of your products cere Japane ‘ 


occasions when on export shipment 
us at this convention. In fact, it al where many handlings are } 
; most prevented the appearance of : we cr a eos 
Osaka Trade Fair Mr ayashi When I was in Japan Z — : ane sie 
- ary tO MaKe re 
I spent the month of March in in March I spent a large amount of ; 
Japan, and Albert Dimond and Cliff time neutralizing the efforts being 
Gregory spent April there at the made by Japanese governmental 
Osaka Trade Fair. I believe those agencies to channel soybean pur- 
men will agree with me that we are chases away from the United State 
getting a job done. The combination and toward Red China, because of 
of approaches is reaching millions of the trade balance with that country 
people with the story of the value of For the time being that problem has 


There was not a buildup of 
foreign material. There wa 
naterial added which had 
ously been present. There was 
ly breakage of additional 

the handling processe 
ing to our present fe¢ 
standards there was 
soy oil and soy protein products in largely solved itself 
the Japanese diet 


the foreign material 
} 4 } , This classification of br 
“ a ; ot . We ill have not solved all our inl nero n Ol D! 
n May oO 1is year we insti- cles of soybeans is causir 
: ; yroblen f quality on exports to BES OF SUY UES anne: 
tuted, together with the Oregon i ; ; 
Wheat League, the first joint market 
development project ever written 
The Oregon Wheat League has been 
conducting a promotional program 


- } embarrassmeé on export 
Japan, t re have made much nbarrassment on I 
tion, It is causing the ele\ 
progres: We ill need to produce 10N, IS causing UW 
‘ ] + « t rYyi } 
} +} ¢ Clally those at ports, much 
varieties adapted to their types of we al f 2% 


} 


is: ‘ +: loss of time, slowdown 
isage and estal 


lish some bs f a 
: and unloadingsc ; 
trading so the Japanese buyer can and unioadings, } 
be sure he will ge 1e type of bean tosses for producers, 
called kitchen cars. In reality they ; losses for handlers 

: . desired for his processing ; eT ee 
are small buses, especially built and and it is achieving no usefu 


equipped to conduct demonstrations We need to 
in the villages all over Japan. They 


on wheat products, utilizing the so- 


work on some basis of The major problem in\ 
shipment and storage to solve some moving all or a portion 
were doing an excellent job with of the delays encountered. We need broken particles from th 
them. Wheat products and soybean hip teniaiadans possible storage supplies material classification 
products, in the Japanese diet, are of U. S. soybeans in Japan, to be slightly more time invol) 
complimentary products—they do moved into consumption channels as ing the grade determin : 
not compete with each other needed. In some cases this Are we going to inue to hold 
Why not combine our forces and involve cleaning and bagging for to something which does not do the 
operate a joint project to promote distribution within the country. Ce1 ob just because someone may have 
both wheat and soybean products? tainly we have only begun to solve to spend a few more minutes 
That has been done. Four new buses some of the problems of supplying grading procedure? When 1 
have been purchased to supplement U. S. soybeans in volume to Japan mean hundreds or thousand 
the eight already in use. And those and certainly we are much further lars to the producer and the han 
12 buses, together with the crews, along than though we had not taken and especially to the exporter‘ 
are today preaching the doctrine of advantage of the opportunity to con- We must either change the 
miso, tofu, shoyu, natto and other duct a market development program size, as has been suggested by 
soybean products throughout Japan in that area of the world persons, to something 
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ich round hole screen, re 
the foreign material 
ication all those broken parti 
lich stay on top of the sieve, 
hould remove all broken par 
fron the foreign material 
ion, even though it may 
handpicking of samples. Ce1 
broken particles of soybeans 
the same category as split soy 
hould be classified as splits 
ig problem, as I see it, is a 
ination of whether we want 
ill the way in making the 
or whether we want to try 
aller screen and see if it will 
our problem 
ant to remind you again that 
rs of soybeans in countries out- 
the United States feel we are 
own worst enemies when we 
he present system. They 
r no objection to our making 
change—so long as we lower the 
ipper tolerances for foreign mate- 
cordingly. Your trade develop 
» has given considera 
to this and another problem in 
d in export shipments—the sale 
“Tllinois Origin” soybeans. I be- 
recommendations are in 
in the report of the resolu 
committee 
urge that some type of action 
‘n on the reclassification of 
particles of soybeans We 


nove—and now—on this mat 


exhibit hall here at the con 

yn you will find a series of 
photographs taken at trade fair ex 
iibits, conferences, meetings, demon 
ns conducted in various parts 
world during the past year 

with them you will find some 


and other illustrations of the 


| 
ethods used in Japan, Italy and 


Spain. You heard yesterday the dis 


I hope 


cussions on those programs 
you will take time to look at the 
photos in the exhibit booth. The film 
hown yesterday afternoon, made in 
ipan, and being used there very ex 

ly, is another demonstration 


techniques being used 


Support Price 


Here at home we have had no 


lative problems in the 
There 


been a long delay in passage of 


session of Congress 


act to renew the appropriations 
Public Law 480, which has re 
duced the potential sales under this 
program by several hundred million 
dollars. It does appear that Congress 
will yn this bill before adjourn 

ment 
The support price on 1958-crop 
soybeans has been held at the same 
as for the previous year, hence 


there has been little discussion or 
consideration of the support price 
program. The level is what we have 
asked in the past—high enough to 
give disaster protection, low enough 
to permit sales in large volumes. So 
far it has worked very well. 

A year ago I reported to you on 
the formation of the Soybean Coun- 
cil of America. That organization 
has completed the first full year of 
work and Howard Roach reported to 
you on it yesterday. Certainly it 
has gone further than ever before 
toward adequately planning and ex- 
ecuting a program of promotion of 
sales of soybean products. Additional 
grain handling groups have been 
brought into the program, and we 
hope that still more will cooperate. 
Since the formation of the Soybean 
Council that organization has as- 
sumed responsibility for some of the 
market 
merly conducted by ASA, hence the 
drain on our finances has been re- 
lieved somewhat. In addition, cer- 
tain work has been done by ASA 
personnel for the Soybean Council, 
with reimbursement made to ASA. 
We have been operating for a por- 
tion of the year with reduced per- 
sonnel, and because of that have ac- 
tually taken in more funds than we 
expended during the 1112 
covered in our certified 
public accountant’s report, copies of 
which have been placed in the hands 


promotional activities for- 


have 
months 


of your board of directors. 

Income to the Soybean Digest has 
increased slightly during the past 
year, due to an increase in advertis- 
ing rates, and to a pickup in the 
total amount of advertising carried. 
Prospects for the next year look 
fairly good. The Soybean Blue Book 
continues to show some profit to 
the Association, assisting in carry- 
ing the financial load. The news- 
letter, Late News, also is in that 
category, although we have assumed 
some additional load by sending all 
issues by mail, and also in the post- 
age rate increases recently invoked. 

Last December your board of di 
rectors voted to increase the mem- 
bership rate in the American Soy 
bean Association from the previous 
$3-per-year level to $5 per year. That 
rate increase has been gradually in- 
voked as memberships have expired, 
but the full effect of the increase has 
been felt because 
extend for 2 
ahead, and of course the rate in- 
crease does not apply until the re- 
newal comes up. This_ increase 
should net more working funds for 
your Association. 

We are faced with the necessity of 
adding more staff in the central 


not yet 
memberships 


many 
years 


Your board of directors, at 
the December meeting, authorized 
me to employ an assistant, but I have 
not yet done so. It must be done 
shortly. We also need a man to head 
up the membership subscription 
work, to replace Del Cobie who re- 
signed to enter business for himself 
on Mar. 1. We should also give con- 
sideration to the employment of a 
man to handle research work, write 
some materials, conduct surveys, and 
do market analysis. The staff we 
have now is so loaded down with 
work that there is absolutely no 
time for planning and analyzation. 
If our Association is to continue to 
grow along with our industry we 
must provide the manpower and the 
means to do the intelligent planning 
which is so necessary. 


Need More Members 

We are still confronted with the 
same problem which has plagued 
us for years—we need a far greater 
number of the producers of soybeans 
involved in the affairs of the Amer- 
ican Soybean Association. We need 
70,000 members rather than 7,000. 
We need to tell the story of what 
this Association and the Soybean 
Council are doing to every grain 
handler organization in the nation, 
to every farm organization, to every- 
one who will listen, and we need to 
enlist their membership and their 
support. To do this we must have 
manpower—and money. But to ef- 
fectively represent the soybean pro- 
ducers of the United States we must 
go far beyond today’s membership 
level. 

The 1957-58 fiscal year has, in 


office. 


many ways, been a rewarding year 
We have seen our dream of the Soy- 
bean Council actually bloom into an 
operating organization. We have seen 
the largest crop in history produced 

and have seen it disappear into the 
processing plants and export chan- 
nels. We have seen a dramatic dem- 
onstration that livestock producers 
will utilize tremendous quantities of 
soybean protein when it is reason- 
ably priced and when_ livestock 
prices are good. We have seen our 
Japanese project continue to grow in 
scope and importance, and we have 
seen, under Council auspices, the 
Spanish and Italian projects get un- 
derway and into actual operation 
We have taken in more money than 
we spent, and we have laid the 
ground work for more sound financ- 
ing for the Association. We have 
seen soybean acreage grow—and 
markets increase. 

To the eight men, namely Howard 
Roach, John Sawyer, Dave Wing, 
Jake Hartz, John Evans, Chester 
Biddle, Carl Simcox, and Albert Di- 
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MAKE MORE 


PROFIT 





Pneumatic 


GRAINM/AYOR 


Conveys, Cleans, and Conditions Grain 
in ONE, FAST, LOW-COST Operation 


Yes... it’s true! Here is the latest up-to-date method of conveying 
and cleaning grain at a big savings to you! With only one man 
operating the Grainvayor, you can load a car of corn in less than 
one half the time it would take a crew of men doing it the old 
fashioned way. PLUS...Grainvayor cleans the grain of rodent 
pellets, live insects, weevil-cut grain, and musty odors... all in 
the same, fast operation! It means loading and cleaning a bushel 
of corn for only a fraction of a cent. Think of the savings... in 
time and money! 


MANY OTHER USES 


Loading corn is only one of Grainvayor’s dollar-saving operations! 
Regardless of your grain handling problem... Grainvayor is 
equipped to do the job—oats from trucks to round bins... wheat 
from grain cars to flat storage . . . soybeans from flat storage to 
box cars... plus many others. And... you can depend on Grain- 
vayor’s guaranteed pneumatic conveying system for dependable, 
long-lasting service. 


Long Distance Conveying 
100% Portable 


~ omen one 


Finance plan to meet your requirements—Trade in your old 
pneumatic equipment today for the latest, most efficient portable 
system available. 


Specialized Grainvayor field engineers available. 
Just write or call Streator 2-2176. 


IS) MYERS-SHERMAN COMPANY 


1627 SO. ILLINOIS ST., STREATOR, ILLINOIS 
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mond, together with your secretary, 
the soybean industry and this Asso- 
ciation owe a debt of gratitude 
Those men have attended a series 
of meetings of the board of directors 
and of committees, and have had ab- 
solutely no pay for the time which 
they took from their own business 
operations to devote to the interests 
of the soybean producer in the oper- 
ation of that organization. Other 
men who have served on Council 
committees representing producer in 


‘rests should also be given a vote 


gratitude 


To all the 15 men who have served 
on your board of directors the Asso- 
ciation membership also should be 
eternally grateful. There have been 
board meetings, committee meetings, 
trips to Washington and other events 
which have taken time and effort 
with no reimbursement. Until you 
have served on the board of direc- 
tors of the American Soybean Asso- 
clation you can have no concept of 
the time and the effort which is in- 
volved. These men serve you well, 
and they should have your thanks 
for their services 


New Orleans Elevator handled 
47,404,248 bushels of soybeans 
in year ending June 30, 1958 


—modern equipment, huge capacity 
expedite Mid-Continent cargoes 


The Public 


Grain Elevator at the Port of 


New Orleans moved a record volume of soy- 


beans during the fiscal year ending June 30, 


1958. Here is an unsurpassed facility for rapid, 


efficient handling of soybean shipments. It 


renders to the grain trade one of the most 
valuable services offered by any port. Modern 
installations include two large marine legs for 
unloading barges, supplemented by a pneu- 
matic unloader, two rail-car dumpers and a 


truck dumper—all designed for more rapid 


grain unloadings and with consequent savings 
in time and money. 


For full facts write: 

Robert H. Jordan, Manager, Public Grain Elevator, 
Board of Commissioners of the Port of New Orleans, 
Post Office Station B, New Orleans, U.S.A. 

or Telephone: TWinbrook 7-2321 or JAckson 2-2551 


Ship via 


Marine Leg 
and Pneumatic 
Barge Unloader 


PORT OF 
NEW ORLEANS 


U.S.A. 


To John Sawyer, Dave Wing and 
John Evans should go a special vote 
of appreciation, for they each took 
about a month of their own time to 
serve on the team which went to 
Japan. While their travel expenses 
were paid, they certainly did not 
get reimbursement for the month 
taken away from their own earnings. 
And to the other three men who 
served as team members—Jim Mar- 
tin, Jack Haymaker and Howard 
McWard — we also should express 
our appreciation for a job well done. 

To Kent Pellett for his faithful 
allegiance to the editorial job on the 
Soybean Digest and the Soybean 
Blue Book, to George McCulley for 
his adherence to business principles 
and proper record keeping and to 
the other members of the staff I 
want to express my personal grati- 
tude for their interest and their will- 
ingness to apply themselves to the 
job at hand. 

I am recommending to your board 
of directors a program of insurance 
coverage which I feel your Associa- 
tion should carry on its employees, 
and I hope that favorable action will 
be taken. During the past year, after 
long negotiations, your Association 
was relieved of all responsibility for 
unemployment compensation insur- 
ance payments. It is my feeling we 
should immediately institute a pro- 
gram of coverage, partially financed 
by the Association and partially by 
employees, which will cover health 
and accident payments. 

As you progress through a year as 
busy as had been this past one there 
are many people who contribute to 
the success or failure of the jobs at 
hand. I cannot begin to name them 
all here, but to all concerned I want 
to say it has been a pleasure to serve 
you, I have enjoyed it, I have profited 
by it, and I can see great things for 
this industry and this Association in 
coming years. We now have the 
organizational structure built which 
should enable us to finance and 
carry out the jobs we have talked 
about for years. I hope we have the 
capabilities of capitalizing on the op- 
portunities which face us. Even to- 
day there are two great needs in the 
world food economy — protein and 
oil. We have them both of high 
quality and relatively low cost in 
soybeans. We need but see our op- 
portunities and build on them—we 
have only scratched the surface. We 
can go as far as the men involved 
will permit. The decision is for us 
to make.—Geo. M. Strayer, execu- 
tive vice president and secretary- 
treasurer, American Soybean Asso- 
ciation. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


Reported and Adopted by the Convention 


WE WISH to express our sincere Japan. We comm 

appreciation to all parties who nis aggressive 
have had a part in making our 38th program being carrie¢ 
annual convention a success. We We 
especially appreciate the people wh« tion of the program 
have appeared On our program. Our bean Council of Ameri 
sincere thanks to all committees who the many indivi 
have cooperated in planning the pro- ing and have giv 
gram and making arrangements for energy to serv 
the convention development teams 

resentation and in 
Trade Relations activities which hi 
Indecision and delay on the part of rying out these various programs tudy of our pres« 

our U.S. Congress in providing funds We further urge 
for the continuance of Public Law rectors of the ASA to 
480 has handicapped carrying out prepare a guide for hai 
several soybean projects that could soybeans to be placed 


gr g standards 


have reduced the of domestic 


ana 
probable carryover better enable them 
from the 1957 crop. We and quality of U.S 
urge immediate action for their particular 
by Congress so that acquaint them with 
the far-reaching bene- istics, soybean types 
fits of P. L. 480 in con- grades in ord 
nection with the in 

creased 1958 crop may be realized 

We greet with pleasure our newly 
appointed administrator of FAS, D1 


Max Myers, who has attended our — TMU BCT] ater TTT BT Ry rT hy 


convention. We thank him for his 

contribution to our program. The the IMPROVED more ACCURATE way! 
ASA appreciates the leadership of Re ee sir aaa a enema 

FAS in securing outlets for American with the 

farm products abroad and we com- lai é 

mend Dr. Myers, his deputy, Ray- S EDBURO 

mond Ioanes, and others in the Di- 5 o o 

vision who have been particularly fe 1 f[Z : 

active and have given competent aid FEPLALIE 


in our soybean programs. The ASA 


looks forward with confidence to the raakeyes) TIT} RC 
continued successful administration 
of FAS as funds are provided MOISTURE TESTER 


Research 25 YEARS OF RESEARCH 
HAVE MADE THESE 
FEATURES POSSIBLE Tests are equivalent t the 


basic standards ofthe U.S.D.A 


We urge continued research in 
connection with the soybean cyst 


nematode NEW ROUND FUNNEL — 
x : <r handles larger (250 
We ask that our federal govern- gram) sample — espe- 
cially designed for 
: whole grains—automatic 
aspects of utilization of soybear funnel reset 


products and byproducts ) EASY-TO-READ, built-in, 
eye-level thermometer 
sé te ee = LARGE 9 INCH METER 
tinues to increase it becomes more * gives automatic reading 


and more evident that we need ex- -+.fO button to push, lect, 


r di just. ‘6 : " 
panded research into the problems pe tray ag Bmp mano See your Seedburo Representative 


relating to soybean diseases. We ask ranges 

that this be given consideration by NEW EASE OF OPERA- 

our federal government. big omer welt ae 
after all that is neces- 
sary is to drop sample 


General into test cell and ob- SED TRADE REPORTING BURA 


: ta t ti 
We urge continuation of the Jap- suadien o. aet teen E @) UIPMENT COMPANY 


anese American Soybean Institute in 
Dept. SD9, 618 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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ment continue research in the broad 


As the acreage of soybeans con- 
you as your phon 


or— 





ow Big Can the Soybean 


| AM IN BOTH the feed manufac- 

turing business and the soybean 
business and, therefore, in a good 
position to observe how each in- 
dustry supplements the other, and 
to give the viewpoint of both in 


austries 


The soybean industry is a big 


business. The sale of soybeans last 
vear brought nearly $1 billion to the 
growers, but the in 


dustry is even bigger 


than that figure 


shows. It includes not 

just the grower of soy 

beans and the proces- 

sor as we often think 

of it, but it includes a 

multitude of elevators, brokers, ex- 

porters, feed manufacturers and even 

the producers of milk, meat and eggs 
and, yes, even the consumer 

One segment of this vast industry 

cannot profit other 

Neither can one segment profit at 

the expense of the other. All must 


without the 


cooperate and work together for a 
common good. I am glad to see the 
Soybean Council of America become 
a reality. It is a good example of 
industry cooperation and much has 
been accomplished and much more 
will be accomplished 
The soybean and manufactured 
feed business are natural partners 
Each must depend on the other. Over 
80% of all soybean meal is used by 
the feed industry. The two indus- 
are so closely tied togethe1 
each is a good indicator of the 
lume of business of the other. For 
example, I watch the soybean mar- 
ket very closely, not solely from my 
interest in day-to-day prices, but | 
know that when there is a flurry in 
the soybean market, the feed busi 
ness is either good or is going to get 
good. Likewise, if the meal market 
gets sluggish, I expect the feed busi 
ness to slow down. I hear any num- 
ber of reasons why the meal market 
advanced so rapidly and to such a 
high level recently, but in my book 
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Industry Get? 


Sees a market for 16 million tons of soybean meal 
and 870 million bushels of soybeans by 1975. 


By RAYMOND E. ROWLAND 


President, Ralston Purina Company 


there is One basic reason—the de- 
mand for mixed feed 

How big do you think our busi- 
ness, and I mean the soybean busi- 
ness, will be in 1965 or in 1975? This 
is a stimulating question for every 
one of us, gentlemen. In fact, these 
are stimulating days. These are chal- 
lenging days. Our industry today 
faces many challenges as we move on 
to higher and higher levels. I would 
like to discuss some of these chal- 
lenges with you because while ev- 
ery worthwhile challenge poses 
problems of varying degrees, it also 
presents terrific opportunities 

Do you realize that in every yea 
in this country, there are 3 million 
more hungry Americans than there 
were the year before? Do you realize 
that each one of them now eats the 
equivalent of about 1,530 pounds of 
feed in terms of what it takes to 
produce the meat, milk and eggs 
That’s a total in- 
crease in potential of 2,295,000 tons 


they consume? 


of feed every year over the previous 
year. This year feed consumption 
will amount to 135 million tons total 
In 1975 the potential will be 39 
million tons more than this year, 
or 174 million tons. 


Big Opportunity 

This provides a big opportunity 
for growth. First, 
portunity for us to increase the per- 
centage of mixed feed to total feed- 
stuffs fed. Ten years ago only 21% 


there is the op- 


of the total feed fed was manufac- 
tured or mixed feeds. In 1957 that 
percentage had jumped to 28%. With 
the trend to more efficient feeding 
and management every year, espe- 
cially as the livestock and poultry 
industry gets into bigger and more 
efficient ownership, manufactured 
feeds will represent a larger per- 
centage of total feedstuffs consumed 
Feeders will be required to feed 
more balanced and efficient rations 
in order to maintain a competitive 
position. I believe we can reasonably 
expect the proportion of manufac- 


tured feed to climb to a minimum of 
40% of all feed fed by 1975, or to 
about 70 million tons. 

The second opportunity for growth 
is to increase the share of the pro- 
tein meal fed. 

Lamar Kishlar of our firm, whom 
many of you know, is one of the 
pioneers of the soybean oil industry 
He gave a speech way back in 1942 
predicting that our country would 
use 500 million bushels of beans and 
showed how the meal would be 
needed to supply the feed industry 
Well, this prediction has come true. 

Most recent estimates are that soy- 
bean meal currently makes up 17% 
to 18% of the average manufactured 
With limitations on 
other sources of protein, it is going 
to require at least 14 million tons of 
soybean meal just to supply the feed 
manufacturer. Add to this anothe 
2 million tons for other feed uses 
and we come up with 16 million 
tons. This would require about 680 
million bushels of beans. When we 
include the seed and export require- 
ments, we can see around 870 mil- 


feed ration. 


lion bushels of soybeans needed by 
1975. 

To supply this much meal brings 
up an additional problem. This is 
the disposal of the byproduct. This 
byproduct is soybean oil. I like to 
think of soybean meal as the pri 
mary product of the industry and oil 
as the byproduct Some people 
might not agree with this but right 
now I’m sure you will all realize 
that such is the fact. This byprod- 
uct—oil—is a world commodity of 
which the United States produces a 
surplus over domestic needs. This 
must be disposed of through inter- 
national trade. The need and de- 
Sire are present 1n many countries 
for additional oil supplies, but they 
don’t have the dollars to buy it, nor 
do they know how to use it if they 
receive it. 

There is an overall job to be done 
of market development coupled with 
the dollars to buy our oil. Public 
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help in 
turn 


law 480 has been of great 
disposing of surplus oil and in 
has helped support the price of soy 
hogs, lard, but 
ter, other fats 


oils, while at the same time making 


beans, cottonseed, 


and domestic and 
reasonably priced soybean meal for 
the producer of meat, milk and eggs 

In other 
have no surplus of soybeans or soy 
Our 


words, gentlemen, we 
bean meal for they are needed 
only surplus is soybean oil 
The Soybean Council, in coopera- 
tion with FAS under P. L. 480, 
done a fine job, especially in Spain 
and Italy, on market development for 
Once the 
nation 1s 


has 


soybean oil standard of 
upgraded, it 
Spain 


cus 


living of a 
seems to go backward 
bette 


continue to 


never 
Italy 
tomers of 


and are becoming 
| 


ours and wil 
be customers. A demand is being 
But to take 


ever-growing soybean crop, we must 


created care of an 


continue to promote and create a 


other for ou 


but 


demand in countries 


soybean oil. This is a challenge, 
it can be done. 
The average consumption of fats 
oils in the 16 European coun- 
1957 pel 
That was 7.2 pounds lowe1 
than the American 
sumed. There are slightly over 300 
million people (300,960,000) in these 
By increasing the con- 
sumption of these 16 
the U. S. level 
ditional requirement of more 
36,000 tanks (36,115) per year 
not 


and 
tries in was 56.6 pounds 
capita. 


average con- 


16 countries 
countries to 
mean an ad- 
than 
This 


increased 


would 


does allow for any 
population 

Per capita India 
and Pakistan is probably less than 
15 pounds. If this 


by only 5 pounds per person, which 


consumption in 


could be raised 
would still be only about a third of 
the per capita consumption in the 
United States, it would mean an 
increase of slightly over 40,000 tanks 
per year 
Middle Class Growing 

Not only will the demand for soy 
this 
increased in 


meal expand in 
will be 


bean 

but it 
parts of the world. The middle class 
has been the backbone of the Ameri- 
They are the people 
who have provided the purchasing 
power 


country 
othe: 


can economy 


and have been the big con 


sumers. In many of the European 
countries and countries to the south 
of us, this has not been true in the 
past. There has been no middle class 
in some of these countries until 
The population was com 
posed of a few wealthy people and 
the people lived from 
mouth. Their living stand- 
low, their purchasing 


power was low, and they contributed 


recently. 


a mass of 
hand to 


ards were 
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little to the economy 
3ut 


j 5 
ing 


support of the 


such a society is rapidly pas 


out of existence, even In tnese 


countries. The bigger middle 
class in other 


better living 


other 
parts of the world 
standards 
The 


business will develop in Europe and 


means ana 


more purchasing powe! feed 


1 develop rapidly. This will 


it will 


require more meal exports from thi 

country 
There are other parts of the 

big 


capable of 


put 


producing 


oilseeds, they lack the proces 


and transportation facilities to 


sing 


jely 1 ‘ 
compete seriousiy on the interna- 


MULTIWALL BAG 
SEWN VALVE 





Ww 
CHASE 
BAG 


COMPANY 


32 Bag Plants and Sales Offices coast to 


Our IIIth Year of 


tional markets with our soybean 
industry 
Progress in our industry 


We must 


efficient methods 


must 


never stop continue to 
find new and more 
and processing. We 
3ig Boss, the 


product at a 


in production 


owe it to our feeder, to 


produce a nutritional 
price which will permit him to make 
we ever lose sight of 


What is 
The feede1 


a profit. If 
that, we are sunk good for 
the feeder is good for all 
is the key to the whole situation 
He is the man who is 
termine how big we, the entire 


going to de- 
SOV- 


bean industry, can get 


DEPENDABILITY 


IN BAGS FOR YOUR SOYBEAN MEAL 


For safe shipment—low cost—in bags 
easy to fill, close, stack and store... 
always insist on Chase dependability. 
Make a single call, order any or all—any 
type, any size, any quantity. 


CHASE MULTIWALL PAPER 
CHASE BURLAP 


General Sales Offices 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


CHASE COTTON 


coast—a Nationwide Staff of Bag Specialists. 


Bag-Making Progress. 





G. L. Jordan 


EXPECT THE following: (1) a 
soybean crop in 1958 of not more 
than 510 million bushels, (2) an ex- 
cellent demand for meal based on 
increasing hog numbers and a con- 
tinued appreciation of the value of 
soybean meal as a feed, (3) pressure 
on the prices of fats and oils as the 
result of large supplies, steady per 
capita consumption in the United 
States and no significant increase in 
the export demand, (4) an annual 
crush that will leave only a modest 
carryover Oct. 1, 1959, and (5) much 
less seasonal variation in prices of 
both oil and meal than occurred in 
1957-58 
I also expect soybean prices to 
hover near the loan value. If the 
price declines much below the loan 
value as the result of heavy market- 
ings at harvest I should expect it to 
recover in a few weeks after harvest 
is completed to near the loan value 
In the absence of any wide sea- 
sonal swings it would seem wise to 
rr sales at any 
& » price below $1.90 at 
f | the farm and to sell on 
any bulges that equal 
or exceed the loan 
price. Because of the 
disturbed world politi- 
cal situation 
scares are probable. 


RO TG | 


War 


The total farm value of soybeans 
produced in the United States as 
percentage of total value of farm 
output has increased steadily since 
1948. The only exception was 1953 
The value of the soybean crop was 
relatively high in 1950, presumably 
as the result of the Korean episode 
The supplies of soybeans (production 
plus carryover) have increased from 
less than 200 million bushels in 1947 
to 490 million bushels in 1957 but 
the price held well compared to 
prices of all farm products. The in- 
crease in relative value has been 
about 10% a year. The same gen- 
eral relationship is evident when 
the value of the soybean crop is com- 
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What Will We Get for 
1958-Crop Soybeans? 


Soybean prices are expected to hover near the loan level. 


Avoid sales below $1.90 and sell at loan level or above. 


By G. L. JORDAN 


Professor, Department of Agricultural 
Economics, College of Agriculture, 


University of Illinois, 


pared with cash income from farm 
marketings but the gain percentage- 
wise has not been so uniform nor so 
great. Using the 1947-49 relationship 
as 100 the percentage gain in the 
soybean crop value by 1958-59 is 
estimated to be 186% as much as 
the percentage gain in the value -of 
total farm output. The estimated 
value of the 1958 U. S. soybean crop, 
using this method of forecasting, 
would be $1,107 million. Dividing 
this value by estimated production 
the following yearly average U. S. 
farm prices of soybeans result: 
Estimated 

1958 production price 

536 million bushels $2.06 

525 million bushels Ee lal 

500 million bushels Zen 

These estimated values are based 
on fairly optimistic anticipated 
values of total farm output and in 
my opinion serve as a maximum, 
barring more war scares. 

Estimating the value of soybeans 
from estimated values of the meal 
and oil give approximately the same 
results 


Soybean Meal and Oil 

As there are several ways to fore- 
cast soybean prices so there are sev- 
eral ways to forecast meal and oil 
prices. One of these is to estimate 
the value of the meal and oil as 
fractions of the estimated value of a 
bushel of beans. Because of the more 
favorable outlook for meal in the 
coming year than for oil I am esti- 
mating that the meal fraction of the 
combined meal and oil value will be 
52.5% and the oil value 47.5%. Us- 
ing 11 pounds of oil and 48 pounds 
of meal per bushel the following 
values are thereby estimated: 


Estimated 


marketing ond 


processing 

1958 soybean 
production value at 
million bu. the farm 
536 $2.06 $ 35 

no Ae 2.1) 35 

500 2.2) 35 


Soybean 


margins (value 
of products— 
U.S. farm price) 


Urbana, Ill. 


Estimating soybean meal prices 
from past relationships between meal 
prices and the December Illinois 
farm price of hogs and U. S. soybean 
production plus carry-in as percent 
of the 1947 to 1957 trend gave me 
about $54.50 for a 525-million-bushel 
bean crop and $58.50 for a 500-mil- 
lion-bushel crop. The 1957-58 price of 
meal was about $2.50 to $3.00 lower 
than this average relationship would 
suggest. If that carried through next 
year it would bring meal price esti- 
mates down to the estimates arrived 
at by the first method. 

Prof. T. A. Hieronymus of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois staff estimates a 
price of $55 a ton based on a crush 
of 355 million bushels and using the 
factors: (1) the production of soy- 
bean meal, (2) sales of commercial 
mixed feeds, weighted by the kinds 
of feed, and (3) the index of livestock 
and livestock product prices. He got 
a fairly high correlation of past be- 
havior of these factors and soybean 
meal prices. 

If average post-War II relation- 
ships between soybean oil prices and 
U. S. production of edible fats and 
oils and personal consumption ex- 
penditures for goods and services in 
the United States should hold for 
1958-59 an estimated price of 11.3¢ 
a pound is obtained for oil. How- 
ever, the 1957-58 oil price was below 
the indicated price based on this 
formula by 1.5¢. If this deviation 
should 1958-59 
crop it would reduce the estimate to 
9.8¢ a pound for a 525-million-bushel 
crop. This estimate assumes an in- 
crease in output of lard and cotton- 


carry through the 


seed oil. 


Estimated value 
Crude oil, 
tank cars, 

Meal, per per lIb., 

Value of ton, bulk, midwest- 

products Decatur ern mills 
$2.41 $52.70 10.4¢ 

2.46 53.80 10.6¢ 

2.56 56.00 11.0c 
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Exports 

We rely heavily on the export 
market as an outlet for fats and oils 
and oil-bearing matrials. During the 
past year the oil price was depressed 
by a weak export market. Dr. Eric 
3erg of the University of Illinois 
staff explains this as resulting from 
exceptionally large western Europe 
imports in both 1956 and 1957, leav- 
ing large supplies to be used in 1958 
and to heavy production in western 
Europe in 1957 and again in 1958 
He anticipates only a modest in- 
crease in western European require- 
ments. Increased animal fat produc- 
tion is expected to partly offset a 
reduction in European olive oil out- 
put 

The forecasted prices are based on 
the assumption that as much fats and 
oils will be exported for dollars and 
under P. L. 480 as was exported in 
the current crop year. Any failure to 
provide a good export outlet would 
result in a substantial lowering of 
the price of soybean oil and force 
a large quantity of beans into the 
CCC stocks. Assuming a good export 
outlet I believe that we can use a 
500-520-million-bushel crop without 
building up burdensome stockpiles 
in the hands of the CCC. 
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Howard L. Roach 


J URING the early growing year 

of the soybean industry soybean 
farmers and the livestock industry 
realized the part being played by 
the processing industry and _ there 
was maintained between all groups, 
farmers, handlers, processors, and 
feeders, good relations, for each re 
alized 


other. It was only natural that the 


their dependence on each 


Soybean Council of America should 
be conceived, and it was born in 
1956. Its purpose, as set forth in its 
Articles of Incorporation, is educa 
tional and it is nonprofit 

It is financed by voluntary contri 
butions of 1/10¢ per bushel on soy 
beans grown in the United States; 
one-half of this amount or 1/20¢ pei 
bushel to be contributed by the proc 
essing industry, and the growers 
share, 1/20¢ per bushel, to be col 
lected by the 
yrowers. It was realized from the 


handlers from. the 


beginning, that costs 
of collection from each 
individual grower 
would take all of his 
contribution so ap 
peals were made to 
the handlers to collect 
from the growers, 


Program of the Soybean 


Council of America 


Export market development activities of the Council now include 


European and Asiatic continents, Central and South America. 


By HOWARD L. ROACH 


President, Soybean Council of America, Inc., 
Plainfield, lowa 


either by solicitation or by an in- 
creased margin of 1 20¢ per bushel 


It was also appreciated that some 


processors and some handlers would 
not realize their responsibility until 
it was demonstrated that the activi- 
ties of the Council were worthwhile 
to the industry. Some, with more 
faith than others, agreed that mar- 
ket promotion of soybeans and soy- 
bean products was worthwhile and 
helped organize and finance the 
Council from the beginning 

Over 80% of the processing in- 
dustry is now voluntarily contribut- 
ing 1/20¢ per bushel to finance the 
Council and a number of grain han- 
dling firms and organizations are 
contributing 1/20¢ per bushel for the 
growers 

The activities of the Council are 
controlled by a board composed of 
growers, processors, and handlers, 
this board carefully allocating a 
budget of $130,000 during the cur- 
rent yeal 

Since its organization, the Coun- 
cil has started service and promo- 
tion on the following domestic proj- 
ects 


1—Technical service to users of 


Some members of the Italian team touring this country in late August, |. to r.: Mario Palleschi, 
Federconsorzii, Rome; Giuseppe Varazi, Arsol, Florence; Ubaldi Migliorini, Ministry of Agri- 
culture, Rome; Dominic J. Marcello, Soybean Council of America, Rome; Francesco Borello, 
Borello & F.!li., Milan; Giuseppe Lina, Zoolina, Parma; and Luigi Farrari, Ditta Farrari, Luigi, 


Milan. 


soybean oil in the fish packing, mar- 
garine, and food fields. 

2—Assumed responsibility for re- 
search direction with government 
and private agencies. 

3—Established contact with other 
commodity groups, such as_ the 
American Meat Institute and the 
National Cottonseed Crushers or- 
ganization on fats and oils; and the 
Wheat Grower Associations on the 
inclusion of soy flour in bread. These 
activities have led the Council into 
cooperation with flour millers, bak- 
ers, macaroni manufacturers and 
many others. 

Pioneers in the soybean industry 
have the simple concept that soy- 
beans are raised to be consumed and 
not stored. Instead of dividing up 
an existing market, the concept of 
the Council is to create new mar 
kets. Your president recently stated 
to Lord Geoffrey Heyworth, chair- 
man of the board of Unilever, that 
the broad purpose of the Soybean 
Council of America was to “promote 
the continued and expanding use of 
soybeans and soybean _ products 
around the world, regardless of 
where produced and processed.” This 
concept, truthfully followed, unlocks 
the door to many areas that would 
remain closed if we adopted a more 
restricted policy. 

The United States must look to 
other nations not as well fed as we 
are to consume our excess produc- 
tions. While we can still use all our 
sovbean meal in the United States, 
we must be willing to share this 
commodity with others. Some na- 
tions would rather do their own 
processing and to those nations we 
must furnish soybeans or they will 
obtain them from other areas of the 
world. 


Rome Office 


The Council has established an 
overseas office in Rome, Italy, for 
the direction of our European activi- 
ties. Under the supervision of the 
European office is an office for Italy 
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and an These 
offices are possible through coopera 


office for Spain 


tion with Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture and part of their costs are 
paid for through the use of counter- 
part funds generated through the 
sale of commodities under Public 
Law 480. We work closely with both 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
and with the State Department 
through the U. S. embassies 

Projects completed and under way 
are: 

1—Cooperation with U. S. fairs in 
Italy, Spain, Germany, and Greece 

2—Surveys and help to the oil re 
finers and trade in Spain, Italy and 
Turkey. 

3—Cooperation with the poultry 
and livestock industry including the 
mixed feed industry, both independ- 
ent and co-ops, at fairs, conventions 
and seminars, to create markets for 
soybean oil meal 

4—-Sending of U. S. technical per- 
sonnel to engage in these activities 

5—Bringing to the United States 
selected persons from the vegetable 
oil trade and mixed feed industry to 
acquaint them with the advantages 
of cooperation with U. S. industry 

At the present time the Council 
has a technical representative, ac- 
companied by a representative from 
the Foreign Agricultural Service, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
making a survey of market possi- 
bilities in the Caribbean area, start- 
ing at Bermuda, and going through 
the Bahamas, Greater Antilles, Less- 
er Antilles, Leeward Islands and 
Windward Islands. 

In September another technical 
representative will visit Chili, Peru, 
Equador, and Colombia to survey 
the possibility of increased markets 
in that area for soybeans and soy- 
bean products 

In November a survey team will 
be in the Far East, beginning in the 
Philippines, and surveying the area 
as far west as Pakistan, investigating 
the possibility of markets in that 
area of the world 


Far East Survey 

In September the Council will 
show soybeans and soybean prod- 
ucts at the Fine Foods Fair in Mu- 
nich, Germany. In 1957 we showed 
in Cologne and just recently Dr 
Fred R. Marti, general manager of 
the Soybean Council of America for 
Europe, signed a cooperative agree 
ment for market development in that 
country. Negotiations are now in 
progress for a similar project in 
Austria. 

In December the Council, in co 
operation with the Department of 
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S. Department 
of Agriculture will show soybean 


Commerce and the U 


and soybean products at the fair to 
be held in New Delhi, India 

You can see that fields for pionee 
ing are wide open. The Soybean 
America needs your 


Support We 


will pledge to do our best to satisfy 


Council of 
moral and financial 


you that every penny you invest 
with us w development 
work, domestic and overseas, will 


market 


earn you good interest and give you 
the satisfaction that you, too, are 


pioneering. 


CRIPPEN CLEANERS 


Midsouth Soybean 
Shippers Elect 
MIDSOUTH 


Shippers Association named the 


Soybean and Grain 
ol 
lowing officers at its annual meeting 


at Hotel Peabody in Memphis Aug. 6 


Albert R. Cravens, Missouri Soy 
bean Co., Caruthersville, Mo., presi 
John Terral-Norri 
Seed Co., Lake Providence, La., vice 
president; and Paul C. Hughe 
Farmers Soybean Corp., Blytheville 
Ark., secretary 


dent; Terral 
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Shizuka Hayashi 


[\ MY REPORT which I made at 
the convention last year I reported 
on the work the Japanese American 
Soybean Institute had carried out 
rom its beginning through June 
1957. This report is to cover what 
the Institute has done since then. 
The program under contract with 
the Japan Nutrition Association, 
which is part of the Welfare Ministry, 
as I reported last year, has been in 
full swing since its start in April. 
We started by educating nutrition- 
ists belonging to the Ministry of 
Welfare and attached to over 800 
health 
Oybeans as the _ ideal 
upply for fat and protein for the 


centers. The importance of 


source of 


Japanese people was emphasized to 


these nutritionists 
Through the nutritionists, exten- 
ive educational and _ promotional 
work is carried on in the health 
centers all over Japan. Housewives 
have been assembled at the respec- 
tive health centers and 
other places like 
schools or public halls 
Lectures on the nutri- 
tional value of soy- 
beans and cooking 
ing demonstrations 
with various soybean 
dishes were given at each class. As 
of June 30 this year a little over 
2.000 classes had been held with 
207,000 housewives attending 
The program under contract with 
the National Food Life Improvement 
Association of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture covers meetings to conduct 
public relations activities on soybean 
oil and other products. Supported by 
the prefectural governments, eight 
meetings were held in large depart- 
ment stores in different areas. There 
were lectures by university profes- 
sors and also other attractions in- 
cluding movies and the display of 
various soybean materials Pam- 
phlets and literature were distrib- 
uted. Before each meeting, to an- 
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Activities of the Japanese 
American Soybean Institute 


Soybeans are becoming very popular in Japan and 
consumption of soy products is increasing as the 
result of the activities of the Institute. 


By SHIZUKA HAYASHI 


Managing Director, Japanese American 
Soybean Institute, Tokyo, Japan 


nounce the event, demonstration by 
cars and distribution of posters was 
carried out continuously for a week. 

I will enumerate the other activi- 
ties carried out under our project 
month by month 


October, November 1957 

1—A 2-day meeting was held in 
Kyoto and Nagano where we as- 
sembled dealers of various soybean 
products including miso, shoyu, tofu, 
natto and oil. The purpose was to 
impress on them the nutritional 
value of soybeans and soybean prod- 
ucts. Mr. Termohlen, Agricultural 
Attache in Tokyo, attended this 
meeting. He made a speech and par- 
ticipated in the general discussion. 
Mr. Termohlen is a very good demon- 
strator. His presence alone is good 
PR (public relations). 

2—Dr. Allan K. Smith, a foremost 
food technician of the Northern Re- 
gional Utilization Research and De- 
velopment Division at Peoria, IIl., 
under contract between FAS and the 
American Soybean Association, came 
to Japan and stayed for about 2 
months visiting various soybean food 
manufacturers and others. Dr. 
Smith’s visit was to appraise the use 
of U. S. soybeans in making Japa- 
nese food products. He made a sur- 
vey of the handling and processing 
of American soybeans into food 
products in Japan to provide basic 
data and technical guidance for a 
long-term research program on the 
production of Japanese food from 
Os ae Although I have 
not yet seen his final report, I be- 
lieve it is being presented to Wash- 


soybeans 


ington. It is on his advice that we 
are planning to invite two Japanese 
scientists to carry out research work 
at the Laboratory at Peoria under 
Dr. Smith’s supervision. 

3—A U. S. soybean team called 
the “Soybean Market Development 
Team” was invited to Japan to in- 
vestigate Japanese soybean business 
and industry and confer with vari- 
ous soybean groups. They stayed in 
Japan for about 17 days. 


With John Sawyer, president of 
the American Soybean Association, 
heading the team, the members 
were: John Evans; David G. Wing; 
John N. Haymaker, Cargill, Inc.; 
James W. Martin, Port of New 
Orleans; and Howard McWard, IIli- 
nois Grain Corp. You no doubt have 
seen the good report the team made 
on its return to the United States. 


December 


1—We held a PR meeting in one 
of the miso manufacturers’ plants in 
Tochigi prefecture with makers of 
miso and shoyu. We had the privi- 
lege of having Dr. Smith’s participa- 
tion. There were lectures and dis- 
cussions on the various aspects of 
soybeans, including technical points. 
Our “Green Bud,” the soybean film, 
was shown following the meeting. 


January 

1—We had three PR meetings, in 
Nagoya, Yokkaichi City, and Suwa 
City. These meetings were well sup- 
ported by local newspaper people. 
February 

1—A week of extension work with 
displays to promote more consump- 
tion of soybean oil was carried out in 
one of the largest department stores 
in Tokyo. The leading oil processors 
participated in this exhibit. 


March 

1—Under the auspices of the pre- 
fectural food agency, sponsored by 
the City of Imabari, the Womens 
Federation and various soybean 
products manufacturers, a meeting 
was held in Shikoku Island. A\l- 
though it was held on a week-day 
the school auditorium was crowded 
to its maximum capacity. More than 
1,000 people applied for admittance 
but due to the size of the room only 
about 400 could be admitted. 

2—Geo. M. Strayer, executive vice 
president of the American Soybean 
Association, visited Japan in March 
and stayed about 3 weeks. It hap- 
pened that the time was perhaps the 
most serious moment for U. S. soy- 
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beans. About that time, a_ barter 
contract had been signed between 
Japan and Red China involving ap- 
proximately 300,000 tons of Chinese 
soybeans. Under such circumstances 
Mr. Strayer’s visit to Japan was most 
timely. Because of the contemplated 
importation of a large quantity of 
Chinese soybeans he was practically 
nailed down to concentrating on that 
problem 

3—George A. Parks, Jr., of For- 
eign Agricultural Service, came to 
Japan 10 days after Mr. Strayer’s 
arrival. With important men arriv- 
ing in Japan one after the other the 
Institute suddenly 
started moving at high speed. The 
Manager’s routine work at his desk 
had to be done after dark. 


wheels of our 


4—One consumers’ meeting with 
miso and shoyu manufacturers was 
held in Chiba City. Mr. Strayer and 
Mr. Rollefson of the Agricultural 
Attache’s office attended. 

5—The first of a series of soybean 
oil cooking contests was demon- 
strated in the Housewives Building 
in Tokyo. In spite of the busy sched- 
ule Mr. Strayer and I went to ob- 
serve the meeting. 


April 

1—The Japan International Trade 
Fair opened in Osaka on Apr. 12 and 
lasted until Apr. 27. U. S. soybeans 
were shown along with other agri- 
cultural products like cotton, wheat, 
tobacco and tallow. Mr. and Mrs. 
Albert Dimond, Lovington, IIl., and 
C. M. Gregory, Dike, Iowa, arrived 
in Japan to be in charge of the 
Osaka Fair. 

2—Taking advantage of the Osaka 
Fair, we held a meeting at Osaka to 
promote soybeans and soybean prod- 
ucts to the oil 
shoyu and other groups. Mr. and 
Mrs. Dimond and Mr. Gregory at- 
meeting and made 
speeches. Another meeting was held 
about 3 hours’ drive from Osaka, in 
Tatsuno City, which is famous for 
the manufacture of shoyu. There are 


processors, m1lso, 


tended the 


many old established shoyu makers 
in that city. 


May 

1—The second of the series of soy- 
bean oil cooking contests was held 
in Osaka, and the third in Nagoya 
City. In both of these meetings, be 
side the prefectural officials, the 
chief of oil and fat section, Ministry 
of Agriculture, attended and de- 
livered speeches stressing the neces- 
sity of eating more soybean oil. 


June 
1—Under the auspices of the Shoyu 
Association a class was held in Tokyo 


to give lessons on various aspects 
of shoyu to the high school teachers 
of home economics. Before the lec- 
tures, the teachers were ushered into 
the room where various panels were 
displayed with explanations and sta- 
tistics on shoyu and U. S. soybeans. 
Everyone in attendance received a 
collection of shoyu samples contrib- 
uted by the various shoyu manufac- 
turers. 

Another meeting on miso, shoyu 
and tofu was held in the city of 
Sendai, the second important miso 
area. Here again Mr. Termohlen was 
a good demonstrator. 


July 


1—Under the joint auspices of the 
Ministry of Welfare and our Institute 
three quite out-of-the-ordinary meet- 
ings were held. They were for the 
officials in charge of the health and 
nutrition section of each of the pre- 
fectures. We have 46 prefectures in 
Japan beside Hokkaido. The officials 
of the different prefectures were as- 
sembled in three cities, one in Tokyo, 
one in Nagoya and the other in Ooita, 
Kyushu. Two-day meetings 
held. The objective of the meetings 
was to review and to evaluate the 
activities of the various health cen- 
ters in connection with promotional 
work on soybeans and soybean prod- 
ucts and also to familiarize the offi- 
cials with the new kitchen-car pro- 
gram which started in May to last 
until January 1960. 


were 


In many of the above meetings 
some one from the Agricultural At- 
tache’s office accompanied us. This 
increases the effectiveness of our PR 
work and is very much appreciated. 


Kitchen Car 

I must say a word about the kitch- 
en cars. Beginning in May a total 
of 12 cars are touring ail over Japan 
to demonstrate cooking dishes by us- 
ing soybeans and wheat. This is a 
joint project to be carried out by 
the Oregon Wheat League and the 
American Soybean Association. 


Results 

Now you may ask whether all of 
these activities are worth the money 
invested. To appraise the results of 
PR is very important and necessary 
but very difficult, especially in Japan 
where the import of soybeans is 
under government allocation. 

I can judge from the increased in- 
terest shown in soybeans that the 
consumption of soybean products is 
increasing. Soybeans are becoming 
very popular. Women’s associations, 
daily papers, magazine and periodi- 
cals are talking and writing more 
about soybeans now. Soybeans are 


very often on radio programs, with 
soybean recipes included. Scientists 
We are 
receiving more inquiries on soybeans 
and requests for pamphlets and 
recipe books. A woman teacher from 
Hokkaido has written to us for lit- 
erature to be used in her class. She 
has printed questionnaires on sub- 
jects relating to soybeans for her 
class. We have frequent requests 
from girls’ universities for informa- 
tion on soybeans. A university school 
for nutritionists asked us to give 
lectures on soybeans in one of their 


mention soybeans oftener. 


meetings. 


Chinese Soybeans 

I wish to wind up my report with 
some reference to perhaps the most 
important problem, involving Chi- 
nese soybeans. This problem has 
been and will be a headache to all 
of us. 

The Chinese soybean has a long 
history. Before the war Japanese 
soybean needs were supplied by Chi- 
nese soybeans. Because of familiar- 
ity with their quality and the ad- 
vantage of less freight compared 
with U. S. soybeans, they are quite 
popular in Japan. Until the trade 
between Japan and China came to 
a break there were many food manu- 
facturers who preferred Chinese soy- 
beans. As I mentioned, when Mr. 
Strayer arrived in Japan last March 
several soybean contracts had been 
purchased by Japanese importers 
from Red China, for a total of about 
250,000 tons to be bartered with steel 
goods contracted by the iron works 
for export to China. Strenuous ef- 
forts had been made by Japan-China 
trade groups to persuade the Japa- 
nese government to approve the pur- 
chases. If approval was given and 
an import allocation made for the 
Chinese beans the import of U. S. 
soybeans would have to be much 
reduced. You will be surprised if 
I tell you how we struggled and 
what we did in the attempt to check 
the import from China. Mr. Termoh- 
len, with the top level officials of 
the Embassy, cooperated with us. 
Day after day we concentrated on 
this struggle. Certain Japanese gov- 
ernment officials were quite insist- 
ent in favor of approving the import 
of Chinese soybeans. 

The strong protest followed by 
suspension of trade talks between 
Japan and Formosa was an influ- 
ential motive which led to the final 
disruption of the overall trade be- 
tween Japan and Red China. Soy- 
bean contracts have been scrapped. 
Who knows how Mr. Strayer’s and 
my activities have influenced the 
situation? 
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“My, they grow up so fast” 


‘T' seems such a short time ago that 
Joan was just a baby. And now she’s 


starting high school! 

‘‘Funny how youngsters seem to grow 
up so much faster than when I was a 
girl. But I guess it’s just this day and age 

everybody’s so much busier 
doing all kinds of new things... 
many new products and conveniences 
why, you just lose all track of time. 
now we have every 


and so 


“Just imagine 
single convenience on the farm that they 
have in the city. And it wasn’t very long 
ago that keeping house on a farm meant 
working harder than other wives. 

“Oh, I'll admit life on the farm hasn’t 
always been easy. But it seems like Ed 
and I have had a lot more good times 
than poor ones. We’ve made a good 
team. And things have changed so much 
since we started on the farm. 

“There are so many more people now! 
And judging from stories in the papers, 
there'll be almost twice as many people 
in years to come. My gracious, | wonder 
how many houses it will take to make 
enough homes for them all? And how 
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much more food will it take to feed 
them? What a challenge it’s going to be 
for our farms to produce so much more! 
I guess it means a man will have to be a 
really good farmer. 

“Of course, to be a good farmer means 
our youngsters, and we too, will have to be 
alert and smart. Thingsare bound tocome 
along that will change some ways of farm- 
ing, and we'll have to adjust to them. 

“I guess the best thing we can do is to 
bring Joan up properly. Then, let her 
make up her own mind what she'll do. 
Her farm background should be valu- 
able in whatever she chooses. I can’t 
help but think, though, that Joan will 
see things as I did and become a farm 
wife. A lot of work and responsibility— 
yes. But if the future rewards her as it 
has me, it will be the wisest decision 
she'll ever make.” 

You know, that’s the sort of thinking 
that’s been going on at Cargill, too. It 
makes good sense to us. 

We have a lot of confidence in today’s 
farm folks, and their youngsters. 


As a Creative Processor of farm prod- 
ucts, we’ve worked closely with farmers 
for 93 years now—and we've learned 
just how much these people contribute 
to this country’s economy. The farmer 
represents free enterprise in its finest form. 

With the statisticians predicting a U.S. 
population of 220 million by 1975 
then topping that by predicting a world 
population of 34 billion by 1999—it 
figures there will be a lot more farm 
products consumed than there are today. 
That means a larger demand on the farm 
than ever before . . . a tremendous new 
challenge to Cargill Creative Processing 
to find new ways to change raw farm 
crops into finished products, and to find 
new markets for those products. 


23 Years of 
Creative Processing 
of Farm Products 


CARGILIL 
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Mototaro Sugiyama 

WAS IN JANUARY of this year 
1at I succeeded Mitsuo Hirano a3; 
ident of the Association of Oil 
Fat Manufacturers of Japan 
refore, my experience as pres! 
he Association has been only 
-veral months’ duration. How 
being also president of Hohnen 
‘o. which consumes the largest 
quantity of American 
soybeans imported into 
Japan, I believe with 
modesty that I am one 
of the best qualified 
men in our country to 
speak on the Japanese 
soybean situation be 

this convention 
you know, our country is today 
No. 1 buyer of American soy 
world, and approx! 
‘ly 80% of the total imports are 


in the 


by our crushing industry 
of all, I wish to report to 
about the problem of Chinese 
ans in Japan in which, I think, 
of you are most interested at the 

moment 

The modern Japanese crushing In- 
from the processing 
of Manchurian soybeans about a half 
century ago, and because of the long 
xperience and familiarity with 
Manchurian soybeans many _ proc- 
ors even today have a feeling of 
talgia for soybeans from the Chi- 
Mainland 


1 commercial trade are two en- 


3ut nostalgia and 


different things 
he beginning of this year, 
arose the problem of import- 
Chinese soybeans on a _ barter 
basis in exchange for Japan’s exports 
of steel products to Communist 
China, and we as buyers of soybeans 
felt it necessary at that time to state 
our position clearly as follows 
We will be 


Chinese soybeans if they are com- 


prepared to buy 


petitive both in quality and in price 
th American soybeans 


2— We 


trade method employed by the Chi- 


strongly desire that the 
improved to one of more 


nest De 
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The Soybean Situation 
In Japan 


Restrictive measures and boycott of Japanese 
goods in America may strengthen position of 
China trade expansionists in Japan. 


By MOTOTARO SUGIYAMA 


President, Association 


of Oil and Fat 


Manufacturers of Japan, Tokyo 


reasonable basis, because we are not 
satisfied with the way in which the 
Communist government authorities 
one-sidedly decide quantity, price, 
and time of shipment, and even 
Japanese importers to 
handle the transactions. 


designate 


3—We ask the Japanese govern- 
ment to maintain in a strict sense 
the system of Global Budget Allo- 
cation under which we can import 
soybeans from any source of the 
world according to our own choice. 

In spite of the announcement of 
our basic attitude as above, the pres- 
sure in favor of soybean imports 
from China was increasing from the 
so-called “China trade expanionists”’ 
in the government—diet and trade 
circles as well—and finally toward 
the end of April we were forced to 
contract for a certain amount of Chi- 
nese soybeans. 

While the situation was such, both 
the Chinese and Japanese govern- 
ments were discussing the problem 
of treatment of the Chinese national 
flag in Japan and in the midst of 
the negotiation an unfortunate flag 
incident occurred in Nagasaki. Fol- 
lowing those political developments, 
the Communist government sudden- 
ly announced on May 10, for politi- 
cal reasons still not exactly known 
to us, to break off all trade relations 
with Japan, including of course soy- 
bean exports to our country. Thus, 
what we feared most now became a 
reality 

As mentioned before, we had a 
sense of insecurity for our trade with 
Communist China, and consequently, 
we were not willing to rely on China 
for the supply of the important raw 
material for our industry and the 
source of fat and protein to our pop- 
ulation. 

Then, what will be the future de- 
velopment of this problem? Nobody 
can answer this question with cer- 
tainty as it now involves basic dif- 
ferences in the political and eco- 
nomic systems of Communist China 
and Japan 


Next, I would like to have a few 
words on 
Japan. 


American soybeans in 

The percentage of American soy- 
beans in the total amount of our 
soybean imports was 91% in 1953, 
87% in 1954, 71% in 1955, and 75° 
in 1956 and in 1957, while that of 
Chinese soybeans was 4%, 6%, 3%, 
23%, and 24% respectively. We can 
tell from these figures that about 
three-quarters of the total soybean 
oil and other soybean products con- 
sumed by the Japanese people are 
today made from soybeans grown by 
the American farmers. It is now 10 
years since products from American 
soybeans were introduced to our 
Japanese households, and during 
those years the feeling of nostalgia 
among the Japanese people for Man- 
churian soybeans has been gradually 
replaced by a new sense of attach- 
ment and friendship for American 
soybeans. 

In recent years competent officials 
of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture and many leaders of your soy- 
bean industry have visited our coun- 
try and established personal con- 
tacts, which I am sure have greatly 
contributed to deepening our sense 
of attachment for and understanding 
of your soybeans. 

I think there is a bright future for 
American soybeans in the Japanese 
market, but we should not be mere 
optimists simply watching the situa- 
tion take its natural course. It is 
quite possible at any moment that 
the Chinese will abruptly decide to 
return to our market to compete 
with American soybeans, for which 
we must be well prepared 

Also, the restrictive measures and 
boycott of Japanese commodities in 
America may strengthen the posi- 
tion of the “China trade expansion- 
ists” in various sections of our econ- 
omy. I am convinced that these and 
other problems confronting our pro- 
cessing industry will be fully under- 
stood by the people who have today 
assembled here from all segments of 
the American soybean industry. 
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No posts, nothing to interfere with men and machinery. Weather-tight, fire- 
safe Butlers are easy to insulate, heat and ventilate. 





Straight sidewalls and wide-open, post-free interiors make Butler buildings 
ideal for warehouse operations, machine shops, etc. 








A GRAIN STORAGE 
BUILDING IS A 
PROPERTY 
INVESTMENT, TOO! 


First and foremost, you select a grain storage 
building to provide safety for its contents. The 
building must seal out moisture, pests and all 
other possible sources of contamination—year 
after year. Any building that won't do this job 
is no bargain at any price. When you specify a 
3utler, safety is the least of your worries 
because Butler grain storage buildings have 





earned a reputation as the safest grain storage 
buildings made. 

But equally important... a Butler is also a 
sound property investment. The same wonder- 
ful features that make a Butler strong, tight 
and dry for grain storage, make it ideal for 
other uses too. For, thanks to the extra 
strength of Butler’s rigid frame construction 
no interior posts or floor brace rods are needed 
—the building is all room inside. Doors are big 
for easy entrance, and more can be added with- 
out extra structural expense. You get lower in- 
surance rates, fire and lightning safety. And 
most important is the positive moisture and 
vermin-proof protection that only perfectly- 
fitting, die-formed Butler metal cover panels 
can provide. 

Look at it this way: if someday you decide 
not to use your Butler for grain storage, it can 
become a warehouse, a garage, a machine 
shop, or one of a dozen other profitable facili- 
ties. You can lease it, or sell it, and never worry 
about it turning into a “white elephant.” 


But see your Butler Builder. He’s listed in the Yel- 
low Pages under “Buildings” or ‘Steel Buildings.” 
He'll give you a booklet on grain storage buildings 
and he'll tell you why, for safe, profitable storage 
now ... dividends on your investment later on, you 
can’t go wrong on a Butler, the “finest flat storage 
structure in the world.’ Or, write to us direct. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


° 


ee, page” 


7461 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Manufacturers of Buildings * Oil Equipment + Farm Equipment + Dry Cleaners Equipment + Outdoor Advertising Equipment + Custom Fabrication 
Sales Offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. * Houston, Tex. * Birmingham, Ala. * Atlanta, Ga. * Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. * Chicago, Ill. 
Detroit, Mich. * Cleveland, Ohio * Pittsburgh, Pa. * New York City and Syracuse, N. Y. * Boston, Mass. * Washington, D. C. + Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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Edward M. James 


JURING THE PAST year I have 
made several trips to Europe in 
connection with marketing projects 
for soybean products which have 
been undertaken by the Soybean 
Council in cooperation with the 
Foreign Agricultural Service, USDA 
I have been asked to tell you some- 
thing about these trips and to com- 
ment on the potential markets for 
soybean oil in the countries which I 
visited 
So far my work has been confined 
to two European countries, Spain 
and Turkey, and the problems en- 
countered have differed radically 
between the two. Since my first trips 
were to Spain, it will be suitable to 


I 


begin my discussion with this coun- 


Spain is the largest producer of 
olive oil in the world, and paradoxi- 
cally, one of the small- 

est exporters. The rea- 

son for this is that the 

edible fat used in 

Spain is almost uni- 

versally a liquid oil, 

and since the Spanish 

people have depended 

on olive oil for untold generations, 
they prefer this product to all others. 
Added to the preference for olive oil 
is the fact that the population of 
Spain is steadily increasing, and 
therefore more fat is required each 
year. In an attempt to give the peo- 
ple a reasonable fat ration, the Span- 
ish government has placed strict con- 
trols on the price of olive oil, which 
are considerably below world prices. 
Outside of olive oil, the only do- 
mestic oil produced in quantity is 


‘ 
\ 


cottonseed oil, which amounts to 
some 12,000 metric tons per annum 
Attempts are being made to grow 
peanuts for oil, particularly in the 
area of Valencia on the Mediter- 
ranean coast, and to raise soybeans 
in Andalusia and Estremadura, but 
neither of these projects appears to 
hold much promise for the near fu- 
ture. Thus Spain has had to import 
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Markets for Soybean Oil 
In Spain and Turkey 


Spain and Turkey will continue to be good 
markets for U. S. soybean oil, depending on 
the continuation of P. L. 480. 


By EDWARD M. JAMES 


Technical Consultant, 
Soybean Council of America, Inc. 


large quantities of vegetable oils, the 
most of which has been soybean oil 
purchased in the United States under 
P. L. 480. Since olives are a cyclic 
crop, a year of good production being 
always followed by a poor year, the 
cemand for other vegetable oils will 
fluctuate from year to year. 

Olive oil production is in the hands 
of the Olive Oil Syndicate, a group 
which is very powerful both finan- 
cially and politically. These people 
recognize the need for the importa- 
tion of vegetable oils to maintain the 
fat ration, and they are willing to 
have large amounts brought in. They 
believe that if enough vegetable oil 
is imported, they will be able to ex- 
port more olive oil at world prices, 
and thus increase the supply of for- 
eign currency available. 

However, the Spanish government 
is not willing to allow the sale of 
foreign liquid vegetable oils as such. 
By law these must be blended with 
olive oil and the blended oil sold to 
the consumer. Practically all of the 
soybean oil imported has been used 
in this manner. The amounts in the 
blend sold have varied from 30% to 
70%, depending on the size of the 
olive crop. 


Restrictions Imposed 

Thus the Spanish people have 
never had an opportunity to use pure 
soybean oil. The necessity of blend- 
ing has led to certain abuses, as fol- 
lows: 

Spanish law defines edible olive 
oil as a product which contains no 
more than 3.0% FFA (free fatty 
acid). Oil containing more than 
this, up to 10% FFA, may be caustic 
refined, bleached, and deodorized, 
and either sold as such or blended 
with virgin oil. A minority of Span- 
ish blenders have mixed the neutral, 
deodorized American soybean oil 
with an olive oil containing more 
than 3.0% FFA, and hence classed 
as inedible, to give a final product 
which will meet the legal standard, 


and when the consumer complains 
about the poor quality of the prod- 
uct, have laid the blame on the soy- 
bean oil. This has resulted in a prej- 
udice against bean oil in the mind of 
the Spanish consumer, a prejudice 
which is hard to overcome. 

Most of the U. S. soybean oil 
shipped to Spain has been fully re- 
fined, (neutralized, bleached, win- 
terized, and deodorized) in drums, 
and has been of good quality, but 
there have been complaints from 
some blenders that the flavor is oc- 
casionally poor. This may in many 
cases be due to the age of the oil, 
which is always 6 to 8 weeks from 
the deodorizer until it is received in 
Spain, and in a few to poor initial 
quality. 

Recently the Spanish government 
has been buying a certain amount of 
degummed soybean oil, which is dis- 
tributed to various refiners from a 
central unloading station. This oil 
has been purchased under NSPA 
rule 102 and is shipped in bulk. The 
Spanish refiners are eager to obtain 
degummed crude oil, since its proc- 
essing keeps their refineries busy, 
and, so far at least, they have been 
able to dispose of the small amount 
of soapstock produced. 

In the course of my visits to Spain 
I was able to inspect a number of 
refineries, and had the opportunity 
to discuss operation with both tech- 
nical personnel and management. 
All Spanish refineries are licensed 
to process a maximum of oil per 
day, and a system of periodic in- 
spection insures that this quota is 
not exceeded. This expedient has 
been adopted by the government in 
order to keep as many plants in op- 
eration as possible. 

If a refiner wishes to increase his 
production, or if a new company 
wishes to enter the business, the 
only way in which this may be done 
is to buy out another refinery, and 
combine the production quotas of 
the two plants. In such cases, equip- 
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ment may be moved from one loca- 
tion to another, or even scrapped 

Since olive oil is the principal 
crude oil processed in Spain, almost 
all of the Spanish refineries are de- 
signed to handle this material, for 
which a special technique and equip- 
ment have been developed. These 
seem primitive but they are effec- 
tive, and the finished product is of 
good quality. Most of the equipment 
is old, some 30 years or more. The 
lack of foreign exchange has pre- 
vented normal replacement, and 
only the native ingenuity of the 
Spanish people has kept the plants 
in running order. In general, the 
quality of the technical and operat- 
ing personnel of the refineries is ex- 
cellent, and they are eager to enlarge 
their knowledge of processing tech- 
niques and equipment. Many are 
familiar with European practice in 
the processing of edible stocks, par- 
ticularly in Germany, and I believe 
that given modern equipment they 
would do an excellent job. 


In determining the future market 


for soybean oil in Spain, careful ac-_ 


count must be taken of the powerful 
Olive Oil Syndicate. They will con- 
tinue to welcome the importation of 
large amounts of bean oil, but I am 
sure that they will fight to maintain 
the laws against the sale of bean oil 
as such, in the fear lest the Spanish 
consumer, if once introduced to a 
liquid bean oil of good quality, might 
develop a taste for it. 

So long as the bean oil is used as 
an olive oil extender it brings the 
same price as olive oil, and if the 
domestic olive oil is diluted suffici- 
ently, it will be possible to increase 
exports at world prices both to 
Europe and Latin America consider- 
ably. Contrary to the belief of some 
of the Spanish people, olive oil ex- 
ports to the United States are quite 
small. 

Of course every effort should be 
made to maintain the quality of the 
soybean oil shipped to Spain, and 
this can best be done by encouraging 
the purchase either of degummed 
crude oil which can be refined, 
bleached, and 
Spanish refineries, or once refined 
oil, which can be finished in Spain. 
This course will have one very de- 
cided long-term advantage for the 
whole soybean industry in that the 
finished deodorized oil will come 
into the market in a much shorter 
time than is possible with oil com- 
pletely refined and shipped from the 
United States. 

Another advantage is this: U. S 
and European tastes in edible oils 
differ markedly. We prefer an oil 
which is almost completely bland in 


deodorized in the 
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flavor, while they like an oil to have 
a definite taste. Their deodorizing 
technique is designed to this particu- 
lar end, and it would seem logical to 
assume that the Spanish refiners 
would quickly learn to satisfy their 
customers in this respect. 

There are two other potential mar- 
kets for soybean oil in Spain, which 
I believe can be developed from the 
long-term point of view. 


Use in Margarine 

The first is the use of soybean oil 
in margarine. In Spain the term 
“margarine” is used to cover both 
margarine as we know it and short- 
ening. Butter in Spain is scarce and 
expensive, and margarine is used in 
hotels and restaurants as a butter 
extender. This material contains no 
milk, since the shortage of milk is so 
great that its use for this purpose is 
forbidden by law. The margarine 
contains fat (approximately 80%), 
water, salt diacetyl for the butter 
flavor, and vitamins. There is also 
a growing demand for margarine in 
the baking trade, in this case either 
with a low water content or an- 
hydrous. 

There is one Spanish company 
which manufactures a shortening of 
the compound type which is sold ex- 
clusively to bakers. They have no 
case goods business. 

Raw materials for margarine and 
shortening production are cotton oil 
refined olive oil, and, when obtain- 
able, whale oil, palm oil, and palm 
kernel oil. No soybean oil has been 
used, although it is a most excellent 
oil for hydrogenation for margarine. 

Although the margarine business 
in Spain is relatively small (esti- 
mates varying between 9,000 and 
15,000 metric tons per annum were 
given me), it is increasing each year. 

Another potential market for bean 
oil, as yet practically untouched, is 
the protective industry 
Since the need for edible oils is so 
great the Spanish government has 
understandably refused to assign 
any P. L. 480 bean oil to this indus- 
try. What little they have obtained 
has been purchased with dollars 
Nevertheless, this is a potential mar- 
ket. An entering wedge could be ob- 
tained by distilling soya acid oil re- 
sulting from the refining of crude 
degummed bean oil. Excellent fatty 
acid distillation facilities now exist 
at AGRA in Bilbao. 

To sum up, Spain is, and will con- 
tinue to be, an excellent outlet for 
U.S. soybean oil, but in the foresee- 
able future purchases will be under 
P. L. 480, and will depend on the 
continuation of this legislation. So 


coating 


1 1 


long as it is against the law to sell 


liquid soybean oil as such, there is 
t 


little likelihood of this material gain- 
ing a foothold in the Spanish do- 
mestic market, and to exert pressure 
at this time would be to antagonize 
the powerful Olive Oil Syndicate 
The use of hardened bean oil in 
margarine and shortening can cer- 
tainly be 
run will, I am sure, be productive of 
increased business. The drying oil 
industry offers another potential 
market, for a considerable tonnage 


pushed, and in the long 


of bean oil, but this is in the rela- 
tively distant future. 


The Turkish Market 

The situation in Turkey is radical- 
ly different from that in Spain, de- 
spite the fact that Turkey is a pro- 
ducer of olive oil. A well established 
“margarine” industry has developed 
in the last few years, and production 
is growing as rapidly as the scarcity 
of raw materials will allow. In addi- 
tion to olive oil Turkey produces 
the following vegetable oils: cotton- 
seed, sunflower, sesame, and a small 
amount of miscellaneous oils such as 
rapeseed and tobacco seed 

Along the coast of the Black Sea 
some soybeans, (7,000-8,000 metric 
tons per annum) are produced, but 
all are exported to Europe as beans. 

We had great difficulty in arriving 
at reasonable estimates of the actual 
production in metric tons of these 
various oils. Olive oil varies from 
35,000 to 65,000 tons depending on 
the year, cottonseed oil from 25,000 
to 28,000 tons, sunflower 


20.7 whnicn nas 


recently been drastically reduced by 
a parasitic plant known as broom 
rape which attacks the roots of the 
sunflower plant—from 15,000 t 
20,000 tons, sesame 3,000-5,000 tons, 
and miscellaneous oils less than 1,000 
tons 

Although now prohibited by law, a 
certain amount of olive oil has al- 
ways been used for making soap, 
and some sunflower and cotton oils 
also. Olive sulphur oil, and the soap- 
stocks from the refining of olive, cot- 
tonseed, sunflower, and sesame oils 
are also used for soap. Domestic 
production of tallow (mostly mut- 
ton) in commercial rendering plants 
is small (5,000 metric tons per an- 
num) and Turkey is in desperate 
need of soap fats. 

Turkish law defines edible olive 
oil as one which contains not more 
than 5.0% FFA, but does not forbid 
caustic refining of any grade. Blend- 
ing is prohibited except in three 
plants licensed by the Turkish gov- 
ernment, in which two grades of 
olive-deodorized cotton oil blend are 
produced. One blend is a 50-50 mix- 





ture, which gives a finished oil with 
5% FFA, and the other 30% olive- 
0% cottonseed oil, which gives a 
finished oil with 1.5% FFA. Some 
other liquid oil beside virgin and 
refined olive oil and the two blends 
mentioned above is consumed, but 


9 
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we were unable to obtain any esti 
mate of the amount. 


Margarine in Turkey 


The term “margarine” in Turkey 
is used to cover table margarine 
hortening, and vegetable ghee. The 
latter is very widely used and is 
quite popular for cooking. It is an 
anhydrous, grainy fat composed of a 
mixture of partly hardened cotton- 
seed oil, liquid cottonseed and sun- 
flower oils, and 5% of liquid sesame 
oil, and must have a slip melting 
point of not more than 36°C. All 
solid vegetable fats manufactured 
in Turkey must meet the above melt 
ing point specification and must con- 
tain 5% of sesame oil to allow the 
products to be distinguished from 
natural ghee (the clarified fat of 
water buffalo milk) or butter by 
chemical analysis 


Natural ghee has a strong, cheesy 
flavor, which the Turks like, so veg 
etable ghee is given a similar taste 
About 75% of all hardened vegeta 
ble fats produced in Turkey is in the 
form of ghee, and all are fortified 
with vitamins A and D 


Table margarine is currently pro 
duced by only one company, Uni- 
lever of Istanbul, and has more or 
less the same composition as U. S 
margarine: 1.e., 82% fat and the bal- 
ance water, milk solids (usually in 
the form of powdered milk), salt, 
butter flavor, etc. 


By an odd quirk the Turkish law 
which prohibits the blending of 
liquid oils is interpreted to mean 
that a blend of oils may not be hard 
ened, although the blend for ghee is 
legal. This means that shortening 
cannot legally be made by hardening 
a mixture of cottonseed and other 
oils to a fixed melting point, which 
puts a heavy burden on the shorten 
ing manufacturer when cottonseed 
oil is hard to obtain 


My visit to Turkey was prompted 
by a change in the oi! purchased this 
year under P. L. 480. The Turkish 
government had asked for 55,000 
metric tons of cottonseed oil, but 
because of the short cotton crop in 
this country they 
only 27,500 tons of cotton oil, plus 


were allocated 
27,500 tons of soybean oil. The cot- 
ton oil was bleachable prime sum- 
mer yellow, but the bean oil was 


fully refined. The entire shipment 
was in standard 55-gallon drums 

Since no one in Turkey had ever 
handled soybean oil, a request was 
made for information and help in 
processing it, and my assignment 
was to work with the government 
and the refiners to this end 


At first this seemed a_ rather 
simple task, for the large amount of 
hardened oil produced would make 
it appear easy to hydrogenate soy- 
bean oil in place of cotton for the 
required blend in margarine and 
ghee. However it developed that the 
available equipment for the produc- 
tion of hydrogen gas was already 
strained to capacity, and since con- 
siderably more hydrogen is required 
to harden bean oil than cotton oil, 
this would have the net effect of 
a drastic curtailment in production. 
For example, the hydrogenation of 
even a 50-50 blend of cottonseed and 
soybean oils would reduce capacity 
by 25% 

Another approach to the problem 
of using up the bean oil would be 
to substitute the latter for unhard- 
ened sunflower oil in ghee and mar- 
garine, since the two oils have much 
the same chemical composition. Un- 
fortunately the possibility of flavor 
instability in bean oil, with which 
the Turkish refiners were thorough 
ly familiar, caused them to fear that 
the hot summers and the complete 
lack of refrigeration in the rural 
areas would cause their products to 
go off in quality. However, after 
tasting their ghee with its very 
strong, cheesy flavor, I was able to 
persuade the manufacturers to try 
the substitution of liquid soybean 
oil for sunflower oi] in the belief 
that any slight off-flavor would be 
completely masked. 


However, this would not use up 
more than a part of the total bean 
oil purchased, and we then recom- 
mended that the cottonseed oil nor- 
mally used to blend with the olive 
oil in the government licensed plants 
be withdrawn and allocated to the 
margarine manufacturers. We also 
recommended that all of the P. L. 
480 cotton oil be held for margarine, 
ghee, and shortening 

Finally, we recommended that the 
balance of the P. L. 480 bean oil be 
sold immediately as straight bean oil 
for cooking, at a price below olive 
oil or olive oil blends. This latter 
recommendation caused considerable 
hesitation on the part of the depart- 
ment charged with allocating the 
shipments, and I do not know 
whether or not it was followed. 

The Turkish 
eager to obtain either crude, de- 


refiners were. all 


gummed, or once refined bean oil 
which they could finish themselves, 
and this course has the same ad- 
vantages as previously noted for 
Spain. It is quite possible that fu- 
ture purchases under P. L. 480 will 


be along the above line 


I was able to visit and inspect a 
number of Turkish refineries and 
to study their facilities in some de- 
tail. In the main the equipment is 
much more modern than in Spain, 
and I was greatly impressed by the 
cleanliness and good housekeeping in 
the various plants. The technical 
peopie were all well trained and 
seemed to know their business. The 
same is true of the management 
Everyone, however, complained of 
the difficulty and delay in obtaining 
spare parts. One forward looking 
manufacturer who wishes to double 
his hydrogen gas production to be 
able to use large quantities of bean 
oil in his products estimated that 
even though he has the money avail- 
able for the expansion it will take 
him over 2 years to complete the 
installation, because of government 
regulations 


In summary, I should say that 
Turkey will 
market for soybean oil for a long 
time to come, but again this market 
is dependent on P. L. 480 allotments 
The rapidly expanding demand for 


provide an excellent 


margarine and ghee offers a fine 
opportunity for the consumption of 
large tonnages of bean oil, and there 
is no popular prejudice against it 


There is now production capacity 
for about 80,000 metric tons per 
annum of margarine and ghee if 
the raw materials are available, and 
even this is not nearly enough to 
meet the demand. In this case the 
bottleneck is hydrogen production, 
and if means can be found to over- 
come this difficulty, the market is 
assured. 

In the case of Turkey there is a 
chance that the large sums now be- 
ing expended by the petroleum com- 
panies may pay off in real produc 
tion, and should this take place 
Turkey will be in a position to im- 
port not only bean oil but many 
other U. S. agricultural products for 
dollars. 


In closing, I wish to acknowledge 
the cordial and gracious reception 
with which I met everywhere I went 
in both Spain and Turkey as a rep- 
resentative of the Soybean Council 
I sincerely believe that the oppor- 
tunity is there for the soybean indus- 
try to expand the consumption of 
soybean oil in these countries which 
are so badly in need of edible fats 
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At the start of our 25th year 
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Now... Central Soya can serve American Agri- 
cultural industries more efficiently. The Chem- 
urgy Division brings to Central Soya facilities 
for soya processing in Chicago and Indianap- 
olis, grain storage in Chicago, Indianapolis, 
Seneca, and Lockport, Illinois . . . also included 
are facilities for the production of industrial 
and edible proteins, soya lecithin, soya flour, 
and other soya products. This new division will 
result in an even greater contribution to “Food- 


power... U.S.A.”! 


Decatur, Ind 
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T. A. Hieronymus 


‘THE PURPOSE of the investigation 
that I made was to explore the po 
ial market expansion for high 
protein 


concentrates, particularly 


oybean oil meal, in six northwest 
European countries. These are the 
United Kingdom, Belgium, France 
the German Federal Republic, Den 
1ark, and the Netherlands. Except 
United States these coun 

are the most important users 
igh protein concentrates for live- 
feeds, and they import a very 
proportion of their require 

} meals and as 
Considerations in export potential. 
Ch (por potential of soybean 
I as soybeans, to the 

x northw ruropean countries 
depends y le size and potential 
ize of the mat high protein 
concentrates countries 
Any activitie United States 
govern r as individual 

l ! iting exports need to 
directed toward exploiting the 
potential expansior 

already exists: 
in speeding up 

t development 
Basic to the market 
high protein cor 
ate is the mar 
ket for livestock prod 
rate of population growth 
consumer incomes, con 
levels for livestock 

prices will 


animal pro 


tock numbers and 
stock produced im- 
ect the requirement 


protein concentrates 


Protein supplies and requirements 


ire a major factor in market size 


and trend in market size. The ade- 


quacy of protein supplies impor- 
tantly determines the rate of mai 
ket expansion. If rations are defi- 
client 


in protein a different market 
potential is indicated than if pro- 
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Market Potential for High 
Protein Concentrates in 
Northwest Europe 


Both Europe and America are fat saturated—and there 
is an expanding market for protein concentrates. 


By T. A. HIERONYMUS 


Associate Professor of Agricultural Marketing, 
Department of Agricultural Economics, 
College of Agriculture, University 
of IIlinois, Urbana, Ill. 


teins are adequate or overabundant 
The supply situation of proteins in 
general, and of individual kinds, af 
fects the market for other individual 
proteins. The evaluation of the qual- 
ity of the individual proteins af- 
fects their market potential. For ex- 
ample, if soybean meal is consid 
ered as a low-quality protein source 
its market can be expanded by im 
proving its quality and the evalua 
tion of its quality 

In the exploitation of any market 
potential there 


agencv. Avery 


must be a _ selling 


important selling 
agency for better-balanced animal 
nutrition is the formula feed manu 
facturing industry. As its growth 
and development go so will also go 
the volume of protein concentrates 

The oilseed crushing industry 
needs expanding markets for its 
products if it is to increase its vol- 
ume. The quality of the cakes and 
meals that this industry produces 
and the impetus that it supplies in 
the promotion of its products affect 
the development and the size of the 
market for high proteins. The kinds 
of oilseeds crushed determine the 
kinds of meal used. The competitive 
position of the oilseed crushing in- 
dustry in relation to oilseed crush 
ing industries in the countries of 
oilseed origins affects whether oil- 
seeds or cakes and meals are im 
ported 

These several considerations of 
market size and potential were in- 
vestigated and are discussed below. 

Method of investigation. The pat- 
tern of the study was to compile 
and examine the statistics pertinent 
to market size and then go into the 
countries involved to supplement 
the statistics, to obtain interpreta- 
tion of the statistics, to discuss prob- 
lems of expansion, and to obtain 
opinions about the expansion possi- 
bilities. In each country Foreign Ag- 
ricultural Service personnel of the 
USDA, government officials of vari- 
ous kinds, university specialists in 


various fields, trade associat.on of- 
ficials, importers, exporters, trad- 
ers, oilseed crushers, and feed man- 
ufacturers were contacted. In all. 
conversations were had with about 
200 people. 
Qualifications and 
Each one of the phases for each one 


reservations. 


of the six countries is a proper sub 
ject for an investigation fully as 
large in scope as this study. To spe- 
cifically quantify forecasts of ex- 
pansion would be a dishonest at- 
tempt to lend the respectability of 
numbers to a thing that is basically 
a generalized estimate 

Summary. Some points pertinent 
to the 
ties for high protein concentrates in 


market expansion possibili 


general and soybean meal in par 
ticular stand out from the investi 
gation 

1—The market for livestock prod- 
ucts is expanding at a moderate rate, 
say 2% per year. 

The rate of population growth is 
slow, amounting to about .8% per 
veal 

Responses of consumers to. in- 
creasing per capita incomes Vary 
sharply from country to country 
The period of postwar adjustment 
is not yet at an end. Accordingly, it 
is difficult to forecast trends. In 
some countries, as Germany, the 
rapid rate of increases in per capita 
consumption of livestock products 
likely cannot be maintained. In 
others, as Belgium and Denmark, 
the emphasis on hard goods will 
likely shift to food as readjustment 
is completed. The overall dietary 
level of the area leaves room for 
considerable improvement if con- 
sumer incomes continue to rise. 
There is, however, a very great con- 
servatism in dietary patterns that 
will prevent a rapid shift in con- 
sumer demand regardless of con- 
sumer incomes. 

The area of livestock product 
consumption that is the most dy- 
namic and has the greatest growth 
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Livestock populations are increasing faster than protein production. 


potential is meat. The increase in 
meat consumption is quite rapid in 
some countries, France and Ger- 
many in particular. Per capita con- 
sumption is quite stable in others, 
particularly the United Kingdom and 
the Netherlands. The rates of in- 
crease are not much related to the 
levels of consumption. With the ex- 
ception of the Netherlands, poultry 
meat rising even 
though it is very expensive. As its 
cost is brought down by more effi- 
cient breeding and feeding and by 
cheaper marketing its increase 
should become dynamic. The pat- 
tern has been established 


consumption is 


The rapid growth of poultry meat 
demand in some areas suggests that 
the overall per capita consumption 
of meat is not as closely tied to tra- 
ditional amounts as the consump- 
tion data of most of the countries 
tend to indicate. There is no reason 
to think that there is any upper 
limit to per capita meat consump- 
tion. But its increase will not be 
rapid under any circumstance 

Per capita consumption of milk 
is essentially static. The market ap- 
pears to be completely saturated in 
some areas, the United Kingdom, 
Denmark and the Netherlands in 
particular. In the other three coun- 
tries there is room for expansion of 
milk consumption but it will pro- 
ceed very slowly as sanitation, re- 
frigeration, and high marketing 
costs must be overcome. 

Butter consumption per capita is 
increasing but is losing ground rela- 
tive to margarine. The total con- 
sumption of the two combined is 
now near an upper limit per capita 
In the long run margarine will sup- 
plant butter. 


2—The livestock population is in- 
creasing more rapidly than the hu- 
man population and likely will con- 
tinue to do so for the indefinite 
future. 

The increase in livestock pop- 
ulation is at a somewhat slower 
rate than the expansion in the mar- 
ket for livestock products because 
of increases in productivity per ani- 
mal. 

The cattle 
stable. In the future it can be ex- 
pected that the emphasis on dairy 
will decrease and that on beef pro- 
duction will increase 


population is about 


Swine and poultry populations are 
increasing and this trend can be ex- 
pected to continue. The poultry pop- 
ulation for meat production is ex- 
panding rapidly; this development is 
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in its infancy. The rate of expansion 
is difficult to forecast but will likely 
be less rapid than the comparable 
development in the United States 
was. There are two primary reasons: 
(1) the lack of marketing facilities 
and (2) the more conservative be- 
havior of consumers 

The general increase in the rela- 
tive importance of swine and poultry 
is resulting in an increased require- 
ment for feed concentrates, includ- 
ing high proteins, per animal unit 


3—Current supplies of high pro- 
teins per animal unit are moderate- 
ly less than optimal. 

Cattle have been fed more high 
protein concentrate than needed for 
nutritional balance. At this time 
there is some overfeeding and some 
underfeeding. 

Swine and poultry rations are 
deficient in proteins. In this regard 
there is much variation among coun- 
tries. France and Germany are the 
only two of the six countries with 
deficiencies substantial enough to 
present an opportunity for major 
market expansion on this basis. 

The existing market for high 
protein concentrates is much closer 
to saturation than that of the United 
States. 

Skim milk, a byproduct of the 
butter industry, furnishes a large 
share of proteins needed in _ bal- 
ancing swine rations. As swine num- 
bers increase in relation to dairy 
cow numbers and as butter produc- 
tion declines the requirements for 
high proteins to substitute for skim 
milk will increase. 

High protein supplies per animal 
unit are currently increasing at a 
rate of about 3% per year. 

A rough estimate of the amount of 
high protein concentrates needed to 
put animal rations at an optimum 
level can be made by determining 
the amount needed to put all coun- 
tries at the same ratio of coarse 
grains to high proteins as the United 
Kingdom, Denmark, and the Nether- 
lands now are. This would require 
about 30% more high proteins than 
were consumed in 1955-56 


4—The mixed feed industries of 
the six countries are increasing their 
volume rapidly. 

There is a marked shift from 
the proportion of feeds that are for 
cattle to the proportion for swine 
and poultry. 

Nutritional standards for mixed 
feeds are tightening up rapidly 


Soybean meal is continually being 
given a higher evaluation as a pro- 
tein supplement. 

There appears to be the beginning 
of a protein supply problem. 

Soybean meal is of relatively low 
quality and there is great variation 
in its quality among countries and 
among oilseed crushing plants. 

The value of soybean meal as a 
source of protein is generally under- 
estimated. It is, however, improv- 
ing its competitive position fairly 
rapidly. 


5—The situation of the oilseed 
crushing industry is such that oil- 
seeds rather than cakes and meals 
are apt to be imported in increasing 
proportions in the future 

The shipping costs of oilseed cakes 
and meals as oil are less than the 
shipping costs of cakes and meals 

Local crushers have a merchandis- 
ing advantage over importers 

The tariff arrangements on oil- 
seeds, oils, and cakes and meal very 
markedly favor the importation of 
oilseeds. 

To a limited extent the oilseed 
crushing industry is assisted with 
governmental subsidies. 

The processing capacity is much 
greater than current processing vol- 
ume and there are vigorous efforts 
being made to increase the volume 
of crush. 

The upper limit on oilseed crush, 
in the long run, will be established 
by the size of the market for domes- 
tically processed oils. As this limit is 
reached, cakes and meals will be im- 
ported in increasing volume unless 
export markets can be found for oil 


Size of the economic market. How 
big is the economic market for high 
protein concentrates? Rough calcu- 
lations indicate a potential increase 
of some 30% on the basis of cur- 
rent livestock numbers and kinds 
Increases in population and per cap- 
ita consumption of meat and poul- 
try meat add some 2% per year to 
the market size. 

Livestock populations are increas- 
ing faster than protein production 
from forage. Because of the labor 
problems of increasing production, 
further increases in requirements of 
proteins will continue at a faster 
rate than production of forage pro- 
teins. Because the proportion of the 
total protein supply that is obtained 
from forage is much greater than 
that obtained from high protein con- 
centrates there is a multiplier effect 
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of the increase in requirements 1n 
relation to forage production. Not 
enough is known of protein sources 
and totals to calculate this effect on 
market size. 

Skim milk as a source of protein 
is declining, both absolutely and 
relatively. A reduction of skim milk 
supplies to two-thirds of their cur- 
rent levels during the coming de- 
cade appears as a reasonable expec- 
tation. 

No precise calculation of the size 
of the market 5 to 10 years from 
this time can be made. The several 
considerations involved suggest a 
market size some 50% greater than 
current consumption. Whether it is 
50%, or 30%, or 80% is not of great 
consequence. The important conclu- 
sion is that the potential market 
size is substantially 
current consumption. 


greater than 


The more important consideration 
is the rate of market expansion. The 
rate of increase in high protein utili- 
zation during the past 6 to 8 years 
has been 5% to 7% per year. There 
is no tendency for the rate of in- 
crease to decrease in the later years 
of the series. On the basis of chang- 
es in population and per capita con- 
sumption of livestock products and 
increases in high protein per animal 
alone we can expect a 5% per yeal 
expansion. The beginning of a poul- 
try meat industry, the dynamics of 
the formula feed industries, and the 
need of oilseed crushers for expand- 
ed product markets suggest a more 
rapid rate of expansion in the fu- 
ture than has been experienced in 
the recent past. 

The most rapid potential expan- 
sion is in France and Germany. 
These are the two countries with 
the greatest protein deficits in live 
stock rations and the greatest pro- 
pensity to increase consumption of 
livestock products. The rate of ex- 
pansion in these two countries will 
depend on continued consumer de- 
mand for increased meat consump- 
tion, improvements in the quality of 
high protein concentrates, the rate 
of development of poultry meat in- 
dustries, and the rate of advance in 
the technology of animal nutrition 

The United Kingdom presents an 
interesting case. The level of feed- 
ing efficiency is high and the rate of 
increase in consumer demand _ for 
livestock products is low. Yet there 
is a continuing increase in the use of 
high protein concentrates. It is ap- 
parently tied to the expansion of the 
mixed feed industry. The dynamics 
of this industry are such that it 
would be an error not to expect a 
continued expansion of use of the 


same general size as that of recent 
years. 

In the Netherlands and Denmark 
feeding efficiency is at a very high 
level. Substantial market expansion 
can be expected out of the decrease 
in butter production as compared to 
pork production and the shift to 
swine and poultry production. 

The Netherlands and Denmark 
are livestock product factories, im- 
porting feed and exporting prod- 
ucts. Market expansion for high pro- 
tein concentrates will depend, to a 
very great extent, on export volume. 
From a purely economic point of 
view the export situation is favor- 
able because these two countries 
hold a comparative advantage in 
livestock production. However, the 
political situations involved in the 
two countries are giving rise to very 
great pessimism about the possibili- 
ties of maintaining exports. They 
greatly fear that the agricultural 
policies of the countries to which 
they export are freezing them out 
and this will result in decreased 
animal production. 


Problems of agricultural price pol- 
icy and nationalism. To this point 
the discussion has been mostly con- 
fined to considerations. 
But these alone will not determine 
market expansion. There are agri- 
cultural policies and programs and 
protectionist systems that retard 
market development and alter the 
structure of production and trade. 

Generally speaking, agriculture is 
highly protected and subsidized. In 
part, this is done to maintain a 
home-produced food supply—an at- 
tempt to become as self-sufficient as 


economic 


possible. It is, in part, for the pur- 
pose of supporting agricultural in- 
come. It is impossible to determine 
the extent to which a given pro- 
gram is caused by each objective. 
One gets the impression that con- 
cern for the welfare of farmers is 
by far the more important of the 
two. 

There is a marked willingness to 


protect domestic industries. One 
needs to look no further than the 
relative tariffs on oilseeds and their 
subproducts to find evidence of this. 


A fourth factor limiting market 
development is that of currency ex- 
change and the protection of cur- 
rency values. This again gets ad- 
mixed with farm income objectives 

There is little support and protec- 
tion for agriculture in Denmark. 
There is very little disposition to 
promote or protect agriculture in 
Belgium. There is increasing con- 
cern about the agricultural situa- 
tion in the Netherlands and meas- 


ures have been taken to protect the 
domestic price level of grains. In 
turn, a system of subsidizing ex- 
ports is being developed. In Ger- 
many, France, and Great Britain 
there are large subsidies to agricul- 
ture and very extensive protection 
systems. 

By way of example of the effect. 
the case of Germany can be cited. 
The import of feed grains is closely 
regulated so that the domestic price 
of feed grains, barley in particular, 
cannot fall below certain minimum 
levels. This, in turn, supports the 
price of feed potatoes and raises the 
costs, hence the price, of livestock 
products. Meat production in par- 
ticular would expand substantially 
if it were not for this policy. It is 
very difficult to expand market size 
by price measures if the market is 
protected in this fashion. 

In Germany there is a policy and 
a program to get all of the feed 
needed on a farm produced on that 
farm. This seems to have the effect 
of slowing down the rate of advance 
in the technology of animal nutri- 
tion. There is a policy of keeping 
poultry enterprises small and non- 
specialized. This may be a good poli- 
cy but it slows down the rate of poul- 
try expansion. The large, specialized 
poultry operations that are develop- 
ing in Germany must overcome op- 
position of governmental policy. 

There are people in Denmark who 
have computed that the net farm in- 
come in Great Britain is just equal 
to the amount of the subsidies of 
various kinds paid to support British 
agriculture. British economists do 
not contradict the statement. As ag- 
riculture is expanded in Britain the 
cost to the treasury is increased. The 
situation of large subsidies and high 
cost to the treasury cuts two ways 
with regard to the market for high 
protein concentrates. On the one 
hand, it encourages production; 
hence, the use of protein. On the 
other hand, it encourages importa- 
tion of products from the colonies, 
mainly beef and butter from New 
Zealand and Australia in the interest 
of keeping costs to the treasury 
down. 

It appears that there is potential 
for increased poultry meat consump- 
tion in Europe. This does not mean 
that there is a great opportunity for 
the export of poultry from the 
United States. At this time poultry 
can be profitably exported from the 
United States and markets devel- 
oped. Such a development has a 
short life expectancy. As the Euro- 
pean market for poultry meat is de- 
veloped it will become protected for 
domestic producers. It is a kind of en- 
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Modern Columbian blending and Columbian look chead 
classifying tanks and a new head- and bolted steel tanks 

house, added to a part-new, part- this completely modern 

old elevator at Oberlin, Kans., en- bu. “all gravity’’ elevator 
able Center Grain Co. to meet Burlington Elevator Co. at Hebron, 
competition efficiently. Nebr. 


with Broader Service, 
Higher Efficiency, 
Faster Grain Handling! 
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Many country elevator operators have 
discovered how to increase the dollar 
capacity of their elevators without 
building excessive storage capacity. The 
answer is Columbian “Look Ahead” 
modernization which provides the 
services today’s customers want, I 
faster handling of their grain and “ 5 ee, ee ee Ee 
cost-cutting efficiency. 
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’ A steel elevator built this 250,000 bu. plant for Lafayette Mill & 
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grains available in your area, Columbian shippers preferred it for its efficiency 

engineers can design and provide efficient ' ; -_ _ 
bolted steel blending and classifying tanks, : 4 ae } 
headhouses, storage tanks and handling : : Fx 
equipment integrated into your present — 
operations or as a new installation. 


Columbian Bolted Steel tanks are tight, 
fireproof and vermin proof, impervious to 
wind and weather. They are erected fast and 
economically—and matching capacity for 
future growth can easily be added at any time. 





Columbian engineers will be glad to consult 
with you on your own elevator problem—and 
give a ‘Look Ahead” plan for increasing the 
dollar capacity of your elevator operations. 
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terprise that fits in well with Euro- 
pean agricultural conditions. The 
long-run benefits of the development 
of a market for poultry meat must 
be evaluated in terms of increased 
imports of feedstuffs rather than 
poultry meat. 

There is no doubt that United 
States oilseed crushers are in a weak 
competitive position because of Eu- 
ropean protectionist policies. In the 
future, imports of high protein con- 
centrates from the United States will 
be increasing as oilseeds. This will 
continue until the market for oil is 
saturated with oil made from seeds 
and there is no oil export outlet. 

Relative market expansion in Eu- 
rope and the United States. We have 
described here a substantial increase 
in market size in north Europe. In 
looking at the potential imports it is 
also necessary to look at the relative 
rates of growth of the markets for 
high proteins in Europe and in the 
United States. 

On every count, the market is ex- 
panding more rapidly in the United 
States. Population is increasing at a 
much faster rate. Per capita con- 
sumption of livestock products is in- 
creasing faster. The ratio of feed 
grains to high proteins is very much 
higher in the United States indicat- 
ing that livestock rations are more 
deficient in protein in the United 
States than in Europe. The tech- 
nology of animal feeding is advanc- 
ing faster in the United States than 
in Europe. There is much less of a 
tendency to preserve the status quo 
of production and distribution in the 
United States. 

In the event that protein supplies 
become stabilized at current levels 
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increasing proportions will be re- 
tained in the United States because 
the United States market has greater 
expansion potential than that of 
Europe. 

The problem of protein scarcity. A 
searcity of high protein concentrates 
for animal feeding appears to be de- 
veloping in Europe and North 
America. Historically oilseed cakes 
and meals have been byproducts of 
fats and oils production, primarily 
edible fats and oils. The relative 
market positions of edible fats and 
oils and oilseed cakes and meals are 
in the process of being reversed so 
that it appears reasonable that fats 
and oils will be the byproduct of 
high protein concentrate production. 

We have described above an ex- 
panding market for high proteins in 
Europe and in the United States. In 
western Europe and the United 
States the per capita consumption of 
fats and oils is very near a maximum 
for food uses. The industrial usage 
is threatened. Soap fats are being 
displaced by synthetic detergents 
and the drying oils by differently 
based exterior coatings. 

The high protein concentrate prob- 
lem of Europe is further aggravated 
by the decline in high protein ex- 
ports by former supply areas. Cot- 
tonseed and peanuts are available 
in much smaller volume than before 
World War II because of the increase 
in indigenous extraction of oil. While 
some of the meal is exported the 
volume is much below that of former 
times. 

In the long run these European 
supply sources will not be regained. 
They were Asia and Africa and in 
these two areas protein is badly 
needed for direct human consump- 
tion and will be retained to supply 
home markets. 

To further complicate the prob- 
lem Europe is becoming increasingly 
dependent on the United States for 
supplies of oilseeds. About half of 
the prewar to date increase in world 
supplies of oils from edible vegetable 
oilseeds has been soybeans. And 
most of this increase has been in 
U. S. production. 

Protein supplies of non-oilseed ori- 
gin are decreasing in relation to re- 
quirements. As animal agriculture 
expands the proportion supplied by 
forage decreases and expansion be- 
increasingly dependent on 
feed concentrates. Feed concentrates 

grains—are much lower in protein 
than forage. Accordingly byproducts 
of animal slaughter are less able to 
fill the gap. There is very little 
tendency for fish meal production to 
increase. 


comes 


If these two propositions are true 


that Europe and North America 
are fat saturated and there is an ex- 
panding market for high protein 
concentrates—we are confronted 
with a difficult problem. The most 
important source of both is oilseed. 

Several adjustments can be antici- 
pated. First, the production of ani- 
mals fats will decline. Lard and but- 
ter are very important sources of 
edible fats and oils—about 40% of 
the total. Downward adjustments in 
animal fat production will be slow. 
Lard is a byproduct of pork produc- 
tion. Reduction in lard production 
will occur only as types of hogs 
change. Increases in swine numbers 
are apt to at least offset decreases in 
lard production per hog. Butter is 
partly a byproduct of milk produc- 
tion and its production is very much 
involved with institutional arrange- 
ments of agriculture so that de- 
creases will be slow. 

Second, fats and oils can be di- 
verted to lower value uses. An im- 
portant lower value use is soap and 
the current absorption of this use is 
threatened by synthetic detergents. 
A second lower value use is animal 
feed. Feed use of fats and oils, par- 
ticularly tallow, is increasing rap- 
idly. 

Third, the cultivation of oilseeds 
with low oil content will increase 
in relation to those of high oil con- 
tent. Specifically soybeans are in a 
much stronger competitive position 
than groundnuts, palm kernels, and 
copra. If the adjustments noted 
above are to take place oil will need 
to be cheap. The oilseed with the 
lowest oil content in relation to meal 
will hold the strongest position. Soy- 
beans have an oil content of about 
18%, groundnuts 47%, palm kernels 
47%, and copra 64%. A further ad- 
vantage of soybeans lies in the very 
high quality of the protein concen- 
trate that can be made from them. 

In this general situation of scarcity 
of protein and abundance of fat the 
protein fraction will have to carry 
an increasing share of the cost of 
production of the oilseed. High pro- 
tein concentrate prices will increase 
in relation to commodity prices gen- 
erally and in relation to prices of 
other feeding materials. 

High protein consumption will in- 
crease most rapidly in the areas 
with the strongest markets. At this 
time, the potential expansion of the 
market for high proteins appears 
greater in the United States than in 
Europe. In the decade ahead the 
question will not be whether there 
is an export market for soybeans but 
whether the European demand is 
strong enough to bid supplies into 
export. 
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GUMP RESEARCH 


has produced this line of 
modern mill equipment FEEDING—Draver Feeders 


Trade proved for depend- 
ability and economy, 
Draver Feeders accurately 
feed dry bulk materials to 
process equipment. Now 
available with automatic 
controls, and in more than 
100 sizes and models, there 
is a Draver Feeder to han- 
dle efficiently almost any 
bulk feeding requirement 


SCREENING—Bar-Nun Rotary Sifters 


A clean, uniform product in out- bility are other Bar-Nun advantages 
standing capacity per square foot of For any screening requirement 
screen area ... is assured when a Bar- from cleaning or scalping of whole soy- 
Nun Rotary Sifter does the sizing o1 beans to a final sizing of soybean meal 
scalping job. Totally enclosed, sani- investment in Bar-Nun efficiency 
tary, all-metal construction, vibration- will pay off in improved quality control 
free operation, and Gump-built dura- and lower production costs 


PACKING—Edtbaver-Duplex Net Weighers GRINDING AND CORRUGATING— 
Vibrox Packers New Mill Rolls 


Known for accuracy and . The B. F. Gump Co. has consistently maintained one 
minimum maintenance Pa S of the most modern and efficient roll grinding and 
Edtbauer-Duplex Net nN corrugating plants in the country. Recent further 
Weighers will weigh up to , | modernization of equipment, tools and methods as- 
75-pound discharges of : sures precision finishes to even closer tolerances 
both free and _non-fre¢ ; , Sharp V, saw-tooth, rounded V, Gump Special, Daw- 
flowing materials. Vibrox a | ; son, LePage Patent, and other corrugations are avail- 
Bag Packers densely pack ; : able for your specific requirements 
up to 150-pound bags, with ‘ — : : Also, new centrifugally cast dual metal mill rolls 
savings in bag expense and available in sizes from 6” x 12” to 10” x 42”. Known 
packing labor. for uniform density, hardness of surface, and depth 
of chill. Ground smooth or corrugated to specifica- 


tions 


MODERN EQUIPMENT WITH AN OLD NAME 


For more than 85 years, B. F. Gump Co. has terials and controls. The name is old to the trade, 
been serving the flour, feed, and oil milling in- but the equipment is new. Let our engineers show 
dustries, matching progress in milling processes 
with new Gump-Engineered machine develop- 
ments. 

New models, constantly added to the Gump ence—can help you improve quality control and 
line, embody the latest engineering design, ma- cut manufacturing costs. 


you how modern developments in Gump-Engi- 
neered Equipment—reflecting 85 years of experi- 
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Panel Discussion: 


Selling U.S. Soybeans and 
Products in Foreign Markets 


J. L. Krider 


WHILE my comments will deal 
primarily with the soybean oil 
portion of the picture, I will also 
present views on the 

YY. importance of the job 
§ being done by the Soy 

bean Council of Amer 

38th ica in certain foreign 

© countries, the import- 
Meeting ance of American com- 
men accepting their fair share of the 
responsibility in the development of 
these markets, and some of my first- 
hand observations while participat- 


ing on Italian programs early this 
cooperation with the 


panies and_ business- 


summe! in 


Soybean Council of America and the 
Foreign Agricultural Service of the 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 
During the past 10 years, the 
United States has been a major ex- 
porter of fats and oils, whereas she 
was primarily an importer of these 


products previously, especially prior 


to 1943. The relative oversupply of 
soybean oil in the United States in 
relation to present consumption, and 
the importance of developing ex- 
panded markets abroad for this ex- 
cellent product, should be very ob- 
vious to everyone at this meeting. 
After Pearl Harbor and the United 
States’ entrance into the second 
World War, our supply of edible fats 
and oils, of which 20% were im- 
ported, was seriously threatened by 
shortage. The versatile soybean 
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Markets in 


Europe for 
Soybean Oil 


By J. L. KRIDER 


Vice President, Central Soya Co., Inc., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


answer to this shortage. Now, soy- 
proved to be Agriculture’s primary 
bean oil is the largest single source 
of edible fats and oils consumed in 
the United States and has brought 
our nation into a position of becom- 
ing the largest exporter in the 
world’s fats economy. 


Fats Inelastic 


The total consumption of fats and 
oils by Americans is relatively inelas- 
tic. This inelasticity, along with con- 
tinued production increases, points 
up the importance of merchandising 
this wonderful American product— 
soybean oil—in other countries. Such 
merchandising would be a means of 
building a strong market for soy- 
beans, thus enabling us to have a 
sufficient protein supply for our 
vital livestock and poultry econ- 
omy. It would also provide some 
soybean meal for export to those 
nations which are in a position to 
buy soybean oil meal and derive im- 
portant benefits for their people. 

By developing broader and better 
markets for soybean oil, it will mean 
a healthier market condition for all 
soybean products in the United States 
and other countries. Most soybean 
processors in the United States 
would probably prefer to process the 
soybeans here and export the end 
products, particularly soybean oil, 
lecithin, and, to a lesser extent, soy- 
bean meal. To date there has been 


ample crushing capacity to process 
for export. 

Furthermore, this approach would 
allow the soybean industry to con- 
tinue marketing an economical, 
high-quality soybean oil meal to the 
feed industry for balancing grains 
and roughages for livestock and 
poultry. Since we continue to have 
a feed protein deficit equivalent to 
approximately 2'2 million tons of 
soybean oil meal, this is further 
justification for taking such a posi- 
tion. 

This is basically the pattern that 
has been followed during the past 
15 years. It has enabled our soybean 
and feed industries to contribute sig- 
nificantly to producing more and 
better animal products at reasonable 
prices to American consumers. As 
a matter of fact, our large, expand- 
ing, healthy livestock and poultry 
industries as we see them today 
would not have been possible with- 
out the development of the soybean 
industry and the contribution that 
soybean oil meal has made. This 
key protein, soybean oil meal, pro- 
vides in excess of 55% of all the 
supplemental proteins used in bal- 
ancing grains and roughages for 
U. S. farm animals. It has brought 
a new standard of living and a new 
standard of eating to our people. 

In spite of the fact that we have 
a feed protein deficit and that the 
major market for feed proteins is 
at home, I have the firm conviction 
that we should share some of the 
blessings that soybean proteins have 
brought to the dinner tables of 
America. The people of other friend- 
ly nations would also enjoy having 
more meat, milk, and eggs if these 
can be produced economically. 

Therefore, I would encourage the 
soybean industry to develop export 
markets for high-quality soybean oil 
meal. Not only should this be a high- 
quality product, but where it is 
shipped long distances by water, I 
would encourage the export of high- 
quality 50% protein soybean oil meal. 

To justify this observation, I wish 
to point out that we are a nation of 
“beef eaters” and are, therefore, in 
a position to let our cattle utilize 
the byproducts from the manufac- 
ture of 50% protein soybean oil meal 
—namely, soybean mill feed, hulls, 
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etc.—and at the same time let othe: 
countries save on the freight. In 
most countries there is an ample 
quantity of roughages and other fib- 
rous materials which can be supplied 
more economically than we could 
supply by adding the soybean mill 
feed back to the 50% protein soy- 
bean oil meal to make a 44% protein 
product. 


Many friendly nations desire to 
import U. S. soybeans for processing 
into food, feed, and industrial prod- 
ucts. This, too, should be encouraged 
on a free and competitive basis. If 
our soybean production continues to 
expand at anywhere near the rate 
of the past 10 years, the develop- 
ment of these markets will build a 
healthier domestic economy and help 
bring benefits to friendly nations 
This would make for a better world 
in which to live 


Can Compete Well 


To date, U. S. soybeans and soy- 
bean oil, as well as other soybean 
products, have been able to compete 
very satisfactorily in world markets 
Soybean growers, soybean proces- 
sors, brokers, and everyone who has 
a vital stake in this industry should 
be aware of this and do the things 
that are sound for their businesses 
as well as their industry 


Traditionally, the entire industry 
has had a record of healthy team- 
work in solving their problems. 
U. S. business and its leaders have 
a major responsibility in the future 
development of these markets. Fortu- 
nately, many leaders in the soybean 
industry have seen the handwriting 
on the wall and have elected to ac- 
cept their fair share of the respon- 
sibility for working as individual 
companies, as well as with industry 
groups, to promote the development 
of these markets. Unfortunately, this 
has not been true of all. For those 
who may question this approach, I 
suggest that an open mind be kept 
and that consideration be given to 
future positive action when the op- 
portunity arises. 

In this regard, I wish to give high 
compliments to the leadership of the 
Soybean Council of America, the 
Foreign Agricultural Service of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
and U. S. Embassy personnel for 
their teamwork and aggressive ap- 
proach to the development of sound 
solutions to expand markets for agri- 
cultural products in friendly nations. 
The opportunity of working briefly 
with them in Italy last June was, 
indeed, a very convincing experience. 
They have an excellent program 
that is designed to hit the target and 
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soften up businessmen so that the 
opportunity is right for getting the 
order. 

All of you should be aware that 
members of the Council, the Em- 
bassy, or the Department of Agricul- 
ture do not carry an order pad with 
them. So in many instances it is 
very important that U. S. business- 
men should follow through by tak- 
ing advantage of these opportunities 
for selling the products of our indus- 
try. 

The Soybean Council of America 
is doing an outstanding job of pro- 
moting expanded markets for soy- 
bean products in Italy. They have 
an excellent working relationship 
with the U. S. Embassy and Agricul- 
tural Attache’s group in Rome, as 
well as with the feed and food in- 
dustries of Italy. Furthermore, I was 
very favorably impressed with the 
caliber of the representatives of the 
Soybean Council of America 

Presently, about 90% of all the 
soybean oil meal imported by Italian 
firms for use in manufactured feeds, 
etc., is being purchased from U. S 
processors. Italy will import some 
what over 50,000 tons of soybean 
oil meal for use in feeds this year 
Their poultry industry, particularly 
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Y ASSIGNMENT on the panel is 

relative to the value and function 
of trade fairs in behalf of this effort 
of selling soybean products abroad. 
And I am to give you a brief account 
of the livestock and poultry industry, 
as well as the situation on feed in- 
gredients, especially with respect to 
soybean oil meal, as I have found 
them in countries outside of the 
USA. 

My experience with trade fairs is 
limited to the one I participated in 
at Verona, Italy, Mar. 10-19, 1957. At 
this trade fair, Dr. Wade Brant, head 
of the poultry research section, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Belts- 


broiler production, is expanding 
rapidly; and this means expanding 
markets for proteins. The market for 
U. S. soybean oil in Italy will fluct- 
uate according to their needs for 
balancing olive oil production against 
requirements. 

In participating in various meet- 
ings at Varese, Milano, Piacenza, 
and Padova, Italy, I came away with 
the impression that Italian business 
firms like to do business with U. S, 
firms, providing we are competitive, 
because of a friendly relationship 
that exists between their nation and 
ours. Also, and perhaps even more 
important, is the fact that they like 
the built-in services and technical 
“know how” that many U. S. busi- 
ness firms offer with their products. 
This is true for soybean oil, soybean 
oil meal, soybean lecithin, and many 
other commodities sold by American 
business to Italian businessmen. 

In conclusion, I urge that every- 
one in the industry give serious con- 
sideration to the development of 
these expanding markets and deter- 
mine a positive course of action that 
can be followed in domestic or for- 
eign marketing which will contrib- 
ute to the health and prosperity of 
our expanding soybean economy 


Function of 
Trade Fairs 
In Export 
Programs 


By J. W. HAYWARD 


Director of Nutrition, Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn 


ville, Md., and I worked together in 

contacting the public interested in 

information from the USA on breeds 

and breeding, management, nutri- 

tion, feeding and sanitation prac- 

tices, as well as sources of chicks, 

hatching eggs, breed- 

ASA’ ing stock for broiler 

) production, source of 

8th supply for various in- 

soybean oil meal, hor- 

mones, antibiotics, 

eral concentrates, and medication 
products for use in feeds. 


gredients, especially 

Meeting 
vitamin and trace min- 
We counseled with several hundred 
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Italians—either as individuals or in 
small groups—during the 2 weeks of 
the Verona Fair. We also made calls 
at various places in Italy before and 
after the fair. 


Remember, more than a half mil- 
lion people, including a great num- 
ber of school children, visited the 
USA building during the Verona 
Fair. Our exhibit featured modern 
poultry production, poultry products, 
as consumed here, and feed manufac- 
turing in the USA. We displayed 
most every phase of poultry produc- 
tion, namely, the hatching of eggs, 
rearing of chicks, cage layer units 
with hens laying eggs, breeding 
stock, refrigerated eviscerated broil- 
ers, roasters, fat hens and turkeys, 
with four rotisseries cooking poultry 
right before their eyes. Feed manu- 
facturing was vividly illustrated by 
life-size photographic murals on the 
walls and ceiling. Printed literature, 
telling our story in Italian, was 
handed out to each visitor. So you 
see our story “reached home” to a 
lot of people. 


Where possible, Dr. Brant and I 
supplied on-the-spot information 
from our array of printed material, 
or relied on our best judgment in 
answering hundreds of questions 
asked us. Some requests had to be 
handled by Dr. Brant or me back 
home and mailed to Italy. I wrote 
some 75 personal follow-up letters, 
and continue to this day to cor- 
respond with many acquaintances 
made in Italy last year. 


Fairs Different 


I was very favorably impressed 
with the Verona Trade Fair as a 
whole. These fairs are different than 
the ones we are accustomed to. At 
Verona, at least, most every manu- 
facturer of farm equipment featured 
a rather elaborate exhibit. Various 
countries were represented with a 
hospitality eating place. The farm- 
ers, their wives and children visited 
all the exhibits, ate the lunches they 
brought with them and chatted en- 
thusiastically with their friends as if 
they hadn’t seen them for a year or 
more—and they probably hadn't. 
There was no carnival, no show girls, 
no red lemonade, and no ballyhoo 
like we see at most of our fairs. 


I have no way of knowing whether 
our efforts improved agricultural 
conditions over there or whether 
they helped sell any of our soybean 
products in Italy. I do feel reason- 
ably sure of one thing, that is the 
efforts of our representation in the 
interest of this trade fair and others 
held last year and this year have 
helped immeasurably in building 


good will or a feeling of better un- 
derstanding between the USA and 
the Italians, as well as between the 
USA and the people of other coun- 
tries on the Continent where these 
activities have been duplicated. 


Italy and several other countries 
I have had the good fortune of visit- 
ing the past few years are working 
hard to improve their own economy 
and their standard of living. They 
are striving for one thing, to become 
independent in food supplies by pro- 
ducing as much as possible of their 
own meat, milk and eggs. 


Many farmers, farm supervisors, 
teachers, Ministry of Agriculture 
staff members, and most of the es- 
tablished feed manufacturers have 
heard about our fantastic progress 
with broilers, poultry in general, 
swine, dairy and beef cattle. Some 
of these people think they should 
have little trouble in duplicating 
our accomplishments. Others are 
doubtful. I am doubtful. At least I 
think it will take many years, even 
with lots of help, to have these peo- 
ple as a whole reach our standard of 
producing and marketing livestock 
and poultry products. It is not just 
a matter of making our soybean oil 
meal available, or of acquainting 
these people with our practices of 
feed manufacturing, feed formulat- 
ing, feeding, management and sani- 
tation. Marketing is a big problem 
It is not just getting the produce to 
market but educating these consum- 
ers to our kinds of products 


I am not sure that these people are 
ready, or will be ready for years, to 
accept chicken meat in the form of 
refrigerated eviscerated broilers, 
roasters or fat hens, and just to men- 
tion one of several whims of ours, 
I am not sure that they wish to dup- 
licate our beef. Perhaps some day, 
but not now. Let the Germans and 
others tell you how their dairy-type 
veal and beef is preferable to ours. 
Farmers, and even the professors in 
some countries I visited, still slop 
pigs and get up early in the morning 
to cook potatoes, mangels, turnips 
and the like for their pigs. 

There isn’t any doubt in my mind 
that the feed business is growing in 
Italy and in most countries I have 
visited. In some of these countries, 
especially Germany, the feed manu- 
facturers are severely handicapped 
by government regulations which 
insist on open formulas and the use 
of only those ingredients as to kind 
and amount approved by a regula- 
tory body that usually knows little 
or nothing about the feed business— 
not to mention the feeding and man- 
agement of livestock and poultry. 
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Protein a Problem 

Protein of good quality is a serious 
problem for young poultry, pigs 
lambs and calves. Sure, fish meal, 
meat and bone scraps are available 
in limited to sizable quantities in 
many places. So are cottonseed, pea- 
nut, linseed and 
soybean oil meal. The plant-type 
proteins cannot be used liberally in 
chick and pig feeds because of thei! 
inherent deficiencies. This even ap- 
plies to local soybean oil meal be- 
cause of poor processing. There has 
been little or no attention given to 
the processing of proteins of any 
kind on the Continent, that is with 
respect to insuring the ultimate con- 


sometimes local 


sumer of a quality product. In most 
instances the fish meal and meat 
meal available locally for use in 
these countries are overheated, with 
the amino acids, especially lysine, 
methionine and cystine, slightly to 
severely damaged. 

We all know that the proteins of 
grains and grain byproducts are def- 
initely deficient in lysine and trypto- 
phan for good growth of young ani- 
mals and poultry. The amino acid 
trytophan, is not a serious problem 
except when a high level of the 
usual grade of meat meal and bone 


scraps is used. Even an overproc 


essed fish meal and the usual run of 
plant-type proteins contain a suf 
ficiency of trytophan to balance the 
protein of grain and g 
ucts in this respect. Lysine is the 


rain byprod 
big problem. The “book values”’* 
show an adequacy of lysine in fish 


meal and meat byproducts. How- 
ever, in practice this is not always 
instances the 


true since in many 


availability of lysine is consider- 
ably reduced in fish meal and meat 
meal due to excessive heat in the 
processing of these products 

Lysine is at an appreciable level 
and most of it is available in a well- 
processed soybean oil meal. That is 
why USA 50% soybean oil meal o1 
its equivalent is an indispensable 
ingredient for use in critical feeds 
for livestock and poultry, if the 
farmer in foreign lands intends to 
duplicate our results of fast growth 
and favorable feed efficiency for 
broilers, pigs, calves and lambs 

If our high quality soybean oil 
meal (preferably 50% soya) cannot 
be supplied these countries in abun 
dance, and if soybean processors in 








such countries as Germany, Den 
A gvod source of information is the 
Amino Acid Handbook—Methods & Re 
ilts of Protein Analysi by Richard J 
Block, Ph.D., pages 296-297. Published 
Chas. C. Thomas, Springfield, I] 






mark, Holland, Belgium and Italy 
cannot be persuaded to produce a 
similar high quality product, and if 
the processors of fish meal and meat 
meal continue to ignore protel 
quality, then I think the only alter- 
native is for someone to conduct an 
educational campaign in these coun- 
importance of proper 
concen 


tries on the 
processing of all protein 
trates. More research conducted over 
there is needed and should help a 
The Fish Industries Re 


Aberdeenshire 


great deal 
search Institute at 
Scotland, is doing some constructive 
lines f 


along these with fish 
There is some research on 


work 
meal 
protein quality being conducted a 
the Rowett Research Institute, and 
the National Institute for Research 
in Dairying at Shinfield, England 
which is adjacent to the University 
of Reading at Reading. Also at the 
Hannah Dairy Institute, 
Kirkhill, Ayr, Scotland, and the Re- 

Brunswick, 


+ 


tesearch 


Institute near 
(Forschunganstalt ful 


search 
Germany 
Landwirtschaft, Braunschweig-Vol- 
kenrode, Germany 

More of this kind of work needs 
to be done in these countries and the 
results disseminated to the people 
feeds 


responsible for high quality 


over there 
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Panel — (Continued) 


Future for 
Soy Products 
In Spain 


By JAVIER DE SALAS 


Director, Soybean Council of America, inc., 
Madrid, Spain 


| AM GOING to talk about the work 
that the Soybean Council has done 
in Spain up to now, our projects and 
the outlook for the future of soybean 
oil and other products in my country 
First of all when our office in 
Spain was established, a little more 
that a year ago, we had to face a 
problem of good public relations, as 
the people in the olive oil business 
were almost, I think it can be called, 
suspicious of our ac 

tivities 
Since the beginning 
we have stressed the 
absolute need of co- 
operation between us 
and we have been suc- 
cessful in convincing 
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them that more imports of soybean 
oil would not damage their interests 
but would help them. For instance 
more imports of oil into Spain allows 
the Spanish government to give more 
facilities for the export of olive oil 
which of course represents a bette: 
price for the Spanish refiner and 
producer. Thanks to our effort it can 
presently be said that the phase of 
misunderstanding has now _ passed 
and the best proof of this assertion 
is that an agreement of cooperation 
between the Spanish Olive Oil Syn- 
dicate and the Soybean Council of 
America has been signed. 
Agreements have also been signed 
with the most important mixed feed 





manufacturers in Spain and with the 
poultry cooperatives. 

Specific projects are on the way 
in both oil and meal; the visit to this 
convention of representatives of our 
cooperators is one of them. An oil 
refiners’ training school will be held 
this fall and a nutrition seminar on 
the advantage of protein feeding will 
be held next month. A bulletin on 
nutrition has been printed by the 
Council and our Spanish cooperators 

Market research has been carried 
out by our office so we will be able 
to give advice to all of you who may 
come to Spain. In the oil field more 
and more groups are interested in 
using soybean oil. The paint manu- 
facturers and the margarine manu- 
facturers have officially requested 
the Spanish government during the 
last few months to have soybean oil 
allotted to them for manufacturing. 

Now I am going to talk very brief- 
ly of the most interesting and, I may 
add, more time-consuming part of 
our work. I believe that the offices 
of the Soybean Council are also the 
foreign service for the world of soy. 
We try to help Spanish and U. S. 
businessmen in this field. This work 
is progressing nicely and the rela- 
tions started through our efforts be- 
gin to bear fruit. 








SOYBEAN FINANCING 


WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS covering 
your inventory of Soybeans, Oil and 
Meal, stored right on your own premises, 
provide you with the best possible col- 
lateral for required financing. 


Write, wire or phone us today for a copy 
of “INVENTORY IN ACTION”, which 
explains how this can be done, gives 
valuable information on how money can 
be saved and business improved, without 
inconvenience and at very low cost. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS FIELD 
WAREHOUSING CORP. 


WILLIAM H. BANKS 
WAREHOUSES, INC. 


Chicago, lil. Offices: 209 S. LaSalle St. 
’Phones: STate 2-0204-0205-0206 


New York Offices: 65 Broadway 
Phone: WHitehall 4-2000 


Offices in all principal cities. 
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Let us look now at the outlook of 
soybean and soybean oil products in 
Spain. The market for soybean oil 
in Spain will last, as the fats and 
oils deficit can be considered to av 
erage 100,000 to 200,000 tons a yea 
and is on the increase. It will last 
for many years 

In view of this deficit the Soybean 
Council, together with our cooper- 
ators. is working to improve quality, 
as we want soybean oil to have a 
good name. We want to increase and 
expand consumption in new fields 

In Spain where the oil market is 
rigidly controlled by 
regulations we are trying to have 


government 


Activities of 


Soybean Council 


In Italy 


By DOMINIC MARCELLO 


Director General for Italy, Soybean Council of 
America, Inc., Rome, Italy 


WILL TRY TO review for you 

the market development activities 
of the Soybean Council in Italy 

Our first task was to ascertain 
whether there is a market for soy 
bean products in Italy. As a result 
of studies and other research activ 
ities it was learned that there is a 
sizable market in Italy for U. S. soy- 
bean oil meal, oil and other soybean 
products. However, there are vari- 
ous competing 


ASA's 
Yugoslavia in addition 

38th to western suppliers 
Energetic efforts must 


s 
Meeting be made to meet this 


competition both in 
price and quality. 


sources of protein 
that we must be pre 
pared to face. Among 


them are Russia and 


It was found that the production 
of olive oil in Italy is not sufficient 
to meet domestic needs in an aver 
age year and in years of short crop 
it falls far short of meeting those 
needs. Italian requirements of veg- 
etable oils are now approximately 
500,000 metric tons per year. These 
requirements are met with 250,000 
metric tons of domestic olive oil 
and 50,000 tons of oil produced from 


domestic seeds which in reality are 


byproducts from other commodities. 


This production is stable except for 
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these regulations changed to accom- 
plish this purpose. All this work is 
being done through Spanish trade 
groups as only through recognizing 
their interests and reconciling then 
with ours can we carry out our work 

I think that we can be sure that 
Spain is an increasing market for 
U. S. soybean oil and other soybean 
products. The Spanish economy is in 
a period of transition. We are having 
growing pains, but I believe that in 
the future our foreign currency posi 
tion will be strengthened and we 
will be able to buy more and more 
soybean products that we need so 


badly. 


Dominic Marcello 


small increases that 
if improvements are attained in the 
Therefore an 


extraction process 


average of 200,000 tons of vegetable 
oil which could be soybean oil must 
be procured from other sources 

It was further found that thers 
great interest in expanding the live 
stock economy of Italy and especially 
in the development of a poultry in- 
dustry patterned after that of the 
United States 
require increasing quantities of high 


Such an industry will 


quality protein for economic produc 
in its 


y _!] 
meal 


tion, and soybean oil 
various forms is the logical source 
of that protein 

For many years it has been gen 
erally acknowledged that Italy’s oft 
declared long-range agricultural pol 
icy of shifting from marginal wheat 
production to livestock and poultry 
would result in an improvement in 
Italy’s farm income and relieve the 
Italian government of a substantial 
and increasing financial burden of 
grain subsidies. Although to date no 
such organized shift has material- 
ized, there has been an increase in 
livestock production and a substan 
tial increase in broiler production 
This was due largely to the accept 
ance and use of balanced feeds in 
meal 


which soybean oil played a 


] 


great part. Imports of soybean oil 


meal from the United States have 


significantly 1 7,700 
46.000 


reased 
in 1955 to 
ana from re 

ar tnere 
indication of a further 
Increas¢ We 


namic promotion this 


expect tha 


reasonably DE 


100,000 tons within the ne> 


expected 


Shift to Livestock 


There is reason to belie 
long-awaited shift from wheat 
livestock production may soon be; 
to take 


‘iclals are preoccupied about 


place Italian governm 


+ 
? 


role Italian agriculture will pl: 
the Common Market 

face of keen competition fron 

member countries It is felt 


because of this urgency the govern 


ment will now piace greate 


y + 


pnasis on the livestock and poultry 


program. Otherwise, the Italian fai 
ground in Sut 


market with 


program for expansion ol 
production 


and poultry | 
nust depend on additional in 


feed grains and especially 


protein feeds. These programs must 
be closely followed encouraged 


As they become neces 
sary steps must taken to assure 
F ig of the 


possible with U. S. products 


needs, insofar as 


With the approval and consen 
FAS and the Soybean Counc!i! 
entered into the second phase 
e and employed 
Adm 
ements were 
ican Embassy 


business 


Emphasis was then put on 
participation in 


ing Italian l 
Explor- 


grout 
our promotional activities 
atory work had indicated that there 
were two organizations in Italy witl 
whom cooperating agreements were 
desirable and essential. Federcon 
sorzii (the Italian Federation of Ag 
ricultural Consortium), the most im 
portant agricultural cooperative 
Italy, has representatives and agri 
installations in every pro 
of Italy. This 
yroduced approximately 30% of all 


organization 


mixed feed produced in Italy in 1957 
The other is the National Associa- 
Feed 


whose 60 members produced approx 


tion of Livestock Producers 
imately 60% of the mixed feed pro 
duced in Italy last year. The mem 
bers of this organization and its af- 
filiates produced over 75% of all 


the Italian seed oil produced in 1957 


51 





as well as 100% of the margarine 
produced 

Our sights were set. A program of 
operations was prepared and ap 
proved by the Soybean Council and 
FAS on Apr. 15, 1958 


includes the following 


The program 
1—Engage in an information and 
public relations program which shall 
include preparation, publication and 
distribution of a technical handbook 
relating to soybeans and soybean 
products and their uses; preparation, 
publication and distribution of a per- 
iodic news bulletin; preparation and 
distribution of news items, feature 
and technical articles, photos, films, 
etc., through appropriate channels: 
preparation, publication and distri 
bution of pamphlets and leaflets both 
of a technical nature and for mass 
use; arrange and participate in con- 
ferences, symposiums and contests; 
and engage in such other public re- 
lations activities as day-to-day oper- 
ations warrant 
2—Conduct feed demonstrations 
by establishing two or more experi- 
mental centers for poultry and live- 
stock, as well as tests demonstrating 
the value of using soybean products 
for human consumption. 

3—Participate in trade fairs, such 
as Varese and Bari, and seminars 
held in conjunction therewith 


Oil, Feed Teams 
4—- Arrange 

tives of the Italian feed and oil in 

dustries to the USA, 
5—Preparation, 


visits of representa 


publication and 
distribution of a digest of Italian 
laws, regulations and policies affect- 
ing the purchase, importation, dis- 
tribution and use of soybeans and 
soybean products 

6—Arrange with a suitable Italian 
institute or laboratory for conduct 
ing tests, investigating and experi- 
menting on the use of soybean pro- 
ducts, as well as examining such 
products which are 
Italy 
utilizing soy flour in the manufac- 


imported into 
Tests will include methods of 
ture of pasta (macaroni, spaghetti, 
ete.), bread and biscuits and deter- 
mining consume! acceptance. 
7—Develop standards and controls 
of quality, purity and uniformity of 
soybean products 
8—Collect and disseminate market 
news and prices of soybean products. 
The following activities were im- 
plemented 
Agreements were negotiated, 
drafted and finalized with the two 
organizations. We now have cooper- 
ating with us groups that produce 
over 90% of the mixed feed, 75% of 


the vegetable oil and 100% of the 
margarine. The cost of implementing 
the program will be equally shared. 

A mixed feed conference was held 
in cooperation with one of our co- 
operators (Assalzoo). The Council 
and FAS furnished two technicians, 
Dr. Damon Catron of Iowa State 
College and Dr. Max Jeter of the 
Indiana Farm Bureau Cooperative 
Papers given by these 
two technical men were published 
in several publications. 

We participated in the Varese Fair 
exhibit. This was also attended by 
Dr. Jake L. Krider, Dr. Charles A. 
Denton of Beltsville, Md., Prof. 
Steven King of Purdue University, 
and William Bridges of the Pro- 
ducers Grain Corp. of Amarillo, Tex. 

Seminars were held in cooperation 
with Federconsorzii, in which our 
technicians participated in Milan and 
Padova. 

We are cooperating with FAS and 
the Agricultural Attache’s office in 
the forthcoming Bari Fair exhibit 
Sept. 6-21. Dr. Krider and Dr. J. W. 
Hayward of Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co. will attend. 

We are making arrangements to 


Association. 


conduct feed demonstrations, by es- 
tablishing in cooperation with our 
cooperators two experimental cent- 
ers for poultry and livestock. 

We have practically ready for pub- 
lication a pamphlet containing a di- 
gest of Italian laws, regulations and 
policies affecting the purchase, im- 
portation, distribution and use of 
soybeans and soybean products. 

Flour has been supplied to Dr. 
Visco at the Research Laboratories 
at the University of Rome for test 
purposes. 

Prices and quotations are obtained 
daily on soybeans and soybean pro- 
ducts and posted on a large quota- 
tion board on the wall of our office 
entrance hall, where it can be viewed 
by Italian trade groups and other 
interested persons. 

There is much more that I could 
add but time does not permit. In 
conclusion, I would like to say that 
the mixed-feed business in Italy is 
a vibrating, pulsating industry and 
that there is an ever-increasing de- 
mand for U. S. soybean products. 
We are also ready, willing and able 
to fill the oil-requirement gap. 


What Must Be Done to Hold the 


Japanese Market for U.S. Soybeans 


By SHIZUKA HAYASHI 


Managing Director, Japanese American 
Soybean Institute 


T’HERE ARE three basic and im- 

portant factors in selling. First is 
quality, second price, and third serv- 
ice 

I don’t think there is any need for 
argument in this respect. It is real- 
ized by all. Particularly in selling 
American soybeans in Japan where 
U.S. soybeans face keen competition 
from Chinese soybeans, quality and 
price factors cannot be neglected. 
You will lose all your business if 
you neglect these two factors 


Through your co- 
AY. 


operation and efforts I 
am glad we have, toa 
great extent, overcome 
38th the quality question. 
Unless you were at 


a 
Meeting the spot you could 
hardly realize the in- 
numerable complaints made by your 
Japanese buyers, the processors, and 
especially the food manufacturers. 
Even now when we go out for PR 


(public relations) campaigns the first 
complaint we receive is against for- 


eign material. As I said, we have 
largely overcome this problem, but it 
is still not completely overcome. 
Chinese soybeans, until the disrup- 
tion of trade between Japan and Red 
China, had been received generally 
in good condition. They contained 
only a small percentage of foreign 
material; besides, the size was more 
uniform and broken beans were 
fewer than in U. S. soybeans. It is 
true that beans imported from China 
last year and the early part of this 
year were not as good as before. 


Price 


You want to sell at a high price 
and Japan wants to buy at a low 
price. Price is so important, some- 
times a deciding factor, that very 
often it overrides the quality factor. 
The first inducement is price. This 
is why very often there is talk of 
price subsidy or rebate on import of 
U. S. soybeans. A certain large 
processor and importer once sug- 
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gested that the market development 
funds be better given to those who 
import U. S. soybeans as an encour- 
agement or a rebate rather than to 
be paid for carrying out a PR pro- 
gram. 


Service 


It goes without saying that in sell- 
ing commodities that compete with 
others price and quality factors are 
not everything. When price and 
quality are equal to those of com- 
petitors, the chances are equal, but 
in this case when service is added 
then the balance is in favor of price 
and quality plus service. 


In a buyer’s market it is desirable 
that the seller offer any facility and 
advantage to put buyers in a state 
where he feels safe and in a frame 
of mind to buy. Supply buyers with 
all possible information that will 
help in making up their minds to 
buy or aid them in buying. From 
this viewpoint it will be helpful if 
information from the states in re- 
gard to U. S. soybeans, covering 
crop prospects, supply and demand 
figures on domestic consumption and 
export and other data like the ship- 
ping situation, etc., be regularly sent 
to Japan. The problem of an Ex- 
port-Import Bank loan to Japanese 
buyers of soybeans is also an impor- 
tant factor in helping buyers. The 
problem of delay in loading soybeans 
experienced in New Orleans should 
also be seriously considered. 


Since Communist China’s boycott 
on the trade with Japan in May 
there have been no soybean arrivals 
from China. Up until the break of 
Japan-China trade a total of 265,000 
tons of Japanese soybeans had been 
purchased by various importers in 
anticipation of its being approved by 
the government. In fact the govern- 
ment desired to import about 300,000 
tons on a barter basis. If Red China 
had not boycotted trade with Japan 
we don’t know what would have 
happened. The first half-year budg- 
et, April to September, had already 
been announced which covers 335,000 
metric tons of soybeans. Fortunately 
this will all be U. S. soybeans. The 
second-half fiscal year, October to 
March 1959, is not yet announced. If 
trade between Japan and China is in 
the meantime resumed the chance 
will be that the share of U. S. soy- 
beans will be cut. 

Sooner or later we again have to 
face competition from Chinese soy- 
beans. Let’s not be afraid to face it. 
I believe we can work out plans to 
put U. S. soybeans in a position 
where there will be no room for 
Chinese beans to compete. As a 
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means to achieve this I suggest the Almost Half Indiana 
following: Producers Fertilize 


1—Continue producing bette: 


quality beans high in oil and protein IN REPLY to a question regarding 
content and reduce the percentage of the use of commercial fertilizer in a 
broken beans and foreign material survey of Indiana by the Indiana 
2—Set up a new practice to sell Crop Reporting Service, 44% of the 
according to varieties. Select a few growers indicated they fertilized 
varieties most suitable for Japanese some soybeans in 1958, the average 
food manufacturers rate being 144 pounds per acre of 
3—Study the problem of keeping fertilizer. 
soybeans in stock in Japan. This is The inoculation of seed was re- 
now under consideration in Japan ported by 63% of growers, while 
Operation on a joint account may be only 12% reported the planting of 
considered treated seed. 
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with this low-cost 
DO-IT-YOURSELF aeration package 


Now you can have top quality Rolfes aeration, speci- jiryyyyey cy evveaeen! 
fically designed for bins from 3,300 to 10,000 bushels ' 

The new Rolfes POWERATOR offers you the same 
outstanding performance for small storage as the large 
Rolfes systems that safeguard many of the country’s 
largest elevators. 


AMmrLow PATTERN f+ 4! 


You get genuine Rolfes aeration at a new low price 
... thanks to a design so simple and efficient that you 
can make the entire installation yourself. 
The engineering’s built right in to save you time and 
money. We supply the Rolfes Aeration know-how in 
this convenient package system ... you just set it up, 
using the simple but complete instructions that are 
furnished. 
Get the facts on this new POWERATOR . contact 
your Rolfes representative or mail the attached coupon. 
We'll send you the complete story on this amazing new 
advance in aeration. 
The POWERATOR gives you perfect aeration in either flat or hopper- 
bottomed bins. Available in 8” duct for your smaller storage, 12” 
duct for bins up to 10,000 bushels. Fans for each size are re- 
movable, portable, and completely weather-tight. Fan operates on 
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WE ARE HERE tto discuss soy- 

beans. As we do so, we should 
keep in mind that there are other 
important agricultural export crops, 
that other trade groups also are ac- 
tive, and that Foreign Agricultural 
Service has many other activities 
and projects. We in agriculture are 
only part of the interdependent na- 
tional economy. We in the United 
States are only part of an increas- 
ingly interdependent world econ- 
omy. To realize this situation helps 
us to see our problems in perspec- 


And we are speaking of soy- 


The expansion in soybeans has 
been a terrific boon to agriculture 
It’s now a billion-dollar crop. It 
also has been a boon to allied in- 
dustries such as crushing and feed 
manufacture, both of which have 
grown along with the expansion in 
soybeans. In fact it appears that 
you in the soybean crushing indus- 

try have had one of 
the best years ever, a 
new record crush and 
reasonably good proc- 
essing margins. You 
soybean producers too 
have had a good year 
A new record produc- 
tion has moved to market in an or- 
derly fashion. However, unlike con- 
ditions of the recent past, prices have 
tended near support levels as a re- 
sult of the heavy production and 
good oilseed crops in most other 


competing areas of the world 


Soybean oil prices have been rela- 
tively stable throughout the season 
although new lows for the current 
crop year have been registered in 
recent months. These lower prices 
are understandable in the face of 
our own supplies. However, we have 
had strong demand for soybean 
meal, particularly in recent months 
This has kept crushing going at a 
record rate and has resulted in maxi- 
mum exports of oil 

At the end of the current crop 


Export Programs for 
Soybeans 


The future economic health of the soybean industry 
will be affected by the size and character of the 
export market. It is a job for both USDA and industry. 


By DR. MAX MYERS 


Administrator, Foreign Agricultural Service 


season, stocks of soybeans in all po- 
sitions will probably be in the neigh- 


borhood of 20-25 million bushels. 
If so, this will represent a record 
carryover Depart- 
ment does not consider it burden- 


However, the 


some 

It is expected that lard production 
which has been at a low level this 
year, will probably increase sub 
stantially next season. Based on the 
recent crop report, cotton and cot- 
tonseed production will exceed that 
of last year, even though acreage 
is down considerably. Also, as 
you well know, soybean production 
is currently estimated at more than 
50 million bushels above last year’s 
Thus it appears that next 
season we will have another large 


record 


surplus of fats, oils, and oilseeds 
available for export. If so, what 
is to be done? I don’t know all the 
answers—no one does—but here are 
some of the things that we can keep 


working on 


Dollar Markets 

The first, of course, is to expand 
export dollar markets. This type of 
expansion isn’t easy. It means that 
we shall have to be competitive in 
the market place and in addition we 
must do more buying ourselves if 
others are to have the dollars to 
buy our goods 

This season we are witnessing a 
drop of about 225 million pounds in 
dollar exports of cottonseed and soy- 
bean oils. Our lard prices have re- 
mained well above world market 
levels and as a result exports to such 
established customers as the United 
Kingdom and Germany also have de- 
clined. Cottonseed oil exports to 
countries like Germany have de- 
clined as a result of peanut oil being 
readily available at lower prices 
Soybean exports have been more fa- 
vorable. They are currently running 
at about 3 million bushels above 
last year’s record rate and there is 
good reason to believe that another 
new export record will be set. 


As the mixed feed industries of 
other countries expand and oil needs 
increase, I think that our export 
markets for soybeans for dollars will 
likewise continue to increase. How- 
ever, in order to insure this con- 
tinued growth, we must work 
through our research organizations, 
farm groups, extension services, and 
others to continually improve our 
products and the world’s acceptance 
and demand for them. This means 
that we should strive to produce the 
kind of beans which many of our 
customers want. We must try to 
eliminate morning-glory seeds, corn, 
weed seeds, and other foreign ma- 
terials from our product. We must 
continually be on the alert to change 
grading or trading practices if 
through such measures our export 
potential can be expanded. 

Now, from what I have said re- 
garding soybeans you might conclude 
that we are interested in promoting 
soybean sales without regard to 
product sales in which you proces- 
sors are most vitally interested. This 
is not the case. We are equally in- 
terested in selling the products of 
soybeans as the soybeans them- 
selves. Above all, though, we are in- 
terested in selling what our custom- 
ers want. In countries which have 
established crushing industries and 
which have a need for soybean 
products, this will generally be soy- 
beans. Their duty structure favors 
the import of oilseeds. On the other 
hand, there are other countries 
which will buy our oilseed products, 
so long as they are competitively 
priced. Our sales of cottonseed oil 
for dollars are a good example—but, 
fortunately or unfortunately, de- 
pending on your point of view, our 
cottonseed oil this year has been too 
high to effectively compete in world 
markets with cheaper peanut oil. 

Another way to improve our for- 
eign market potential is through 
market promotion and development. 
This, I am happy to know, is being 
actively done in cooperation with 
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wheel propulsion” obsolete 


have combined to retire the 


Modern cargo vessels make “paddle 
Greater speed, capacity, and efficiency 


older ships from commerce 


Grain Driers, Too, Become Obsolete! 


jrain drier raises some important c 


A 10-year old (or older) ¢ 
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Are you 
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Are your operating costs more tnan your compe 


your grain odor free and does it have a bright, natural appearance? 


and cleaning a problem t Sunding plant 


Is dust 


Aeroglide pricks 
MAKE OLDER DRIERS OBSOLETE 


o fundamental 
engineers have 


Grain drying is an exacting process subject t 

scientific factors and basic physical laws. Aeroglide 

designed a drier to meet strict requirements of today, plus expanded 

demands of the years ahead a drier that doesn’t cost it pays 
in increased capacity, lower fuel cost, higher quality product 
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Comprehension of ambient temperature, vaporization, optimum air 
speeds and volumes, heat transfer rate and material agitation have 


enabled Aeroglide engineers to produce a superior grain drier. If 


you need a new drier, you are already paying for it 
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The soybean markets may not grow so rapidly from here on. 


the U. S. government by both the 
American Soybean Association and 
the Soybean Council of America 
We are actively engaged in promo- 
tion and development activities in 
Spain 


are being deve loped for programs 1n 


Italy, and Japan, and plans 
still other countries where market 
expansion appears feasible 

I am glad to see oil and feed teams 
here from both Spain and Italy, and 
representatives of other countries 
as well. I am hopeful that through 
such visits they will obtain ideas 
which will prove useful in the fur- 
ther expansion of oil and feed mar- 
kets in their own countries. I ex- 
pect that through their visits we will 
better understanding of 
some of the problems of 
tional trade and that through this 
ideas we can improve 


obtain a 
interna- 


exchange of 
our programs to our mutual ad- 


vantage 


Promotion Going Well 

From what I have learned during 
my short time in FAS, I understand 
that the work of market promotion 
and development for soybeans and 
sovbean products is going very well 
This is not to say that there aren't 
some problems. In some countries, 
Japan for example, soybean imports 
are limited by quotas. The United 
States, too, has quotas on some prod- 
ucts, some of which work to the 
disadvantage of Japanese exports In 
the same way that Japanese quotas 
and controls work to the disadvan 
tage of U. S. exports. The complete 
answer to problems such as this is 
not clear. I do believe, though, that 
a partial answer les in the continu- 
ation of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Program. For it is through this 
and other means of cooperation with 
friendly countries that we will be 
able to reduce some of the existing 
After 
all, people in other countries want 
They 


barriers to expanded trade 


to produce, just as you and I 
» want to buy—to buy more and 
food, clothing, and all sorts 
they can’t do one 


als« 
better 
of goods But 


without the other 


Now I have spoken at some length 
here without once saying anything 
about Public Law 480, a subject in 
which I am sure you are interested 
I think it is perfectly proper, though, 
to hold a discussion of P. L. 480 
until last in a talk of this type. It is 
supposed to take over where normal 
marketings for dollars fail. And it 
has proven very useful and effec- 
tive in doing just that. 


Through P. L. 480 we have man- 
aged to move about $4 billion worth 
of surplus agricultural commodities 
into consumption channels with a 
minimum effect on established mar- 
kets With = the generated 
through these sales we have man- 
aged to do many worthwhile things. 
We have met some of our obliga- 
tions in other countries, have en- 
gaged in market promotion and de- 
velopment, and above all we have 
contributed to the economic devel- 
opment of the importing country. 


funds 


This latter activity is important, 
for the best markets of the world 
lie in those countries which are 
highly developed and enjoy a good 
standard of living—not in underde- 
veloped Certainly some 
of the lesser-developed countries can 
take our agricultural surpluses; they 
could even take a host of other 
items which we consider as every- 
day essentials. But they can neve1 
become established markets unless 


countries. 


their own economies are expanded 
and strengthened. P. L. 480 is help- 
ing to do just that. 

In the field of edible oil exports, 
P. L. 480 activities have been sig- 
nificant. During the 1955-56 season, 
which was the first full year of op- 
erations, exports of cottonseed and 
soybean oils under P. L. 480 totaled 
570 million pounds and represented 
just under 50% of the year’s total 
exports. In 1956-57 they amounted to 
550 million pounds, about 45% of 
total exports. This season they are 
expected to be in the neighborhood 
of 690 million pounds and will prob- 
ably constitute over 60% of the 
year’s total. This is both good and 
bad. It is good from the standpoint 
that we have been able to move 
such a large portion of our soybean 
surplus into consumption channels. 
It is not so good from the stand- 
point that the program now consti- 
tutes the major outlet for our ex- 
portable surplus of vegetable oils. 

It is still too early to appraise ac- 
curately our export prospects for the 
coming season, either for dollars or 
under P. L. 480. However, as you 
know, the bulk of P. L. 480 activity 
in the past has been with countries 
in the Mediterranean area. Current 
reports indicate that a normal olive 
crop can probably be expected in this 
area this fall. Italy will probably 
stockpile most of the approximately 
33,000 tons of oil which she recently 
purchased under this year’s Title I 
program and may not be a customer 
immediately. 

You will recall that last year at 


this time Spain, our largest single 
customer for soybean oil, was not 
expected to need much oil. Yet ex- 
ports to Spain this year will add to 
a surprisingly large total. Unless the 
Spanish olive crop is unusually 
large, we expect that shipments in 
the next season will continue to be 
substantial. 

Turkey is another market for our 
oils under Title I. Although we do 
not know too much yet about Tur- 
key’s crop prospects, it is still rea- 
sonable to expect that her needs for 
imported vegetable oils will con- 
tinue to grow. However, in the year 
ahead they may not reach this sea- 
son’s level because Turkey had a 
poor olive crop and poor crops of 
cotton and sunflower as well 

Most of you have heard at one 
time or another about the low per- 
capita oil consumption of countries 
in the Far East, particularly India, 
and have speculated on P. L. 480 oil 
prospects in that area. Perhaps some 
day this area of the world will offer 
an outlet for some of our excess 
production of fats and oils and oil- 
seeds. At the moment, however, no 
immediate large-scale expansion in 
this area is indicated. India has an 
established oilseed production and 
processing industry, it still has large 
amounts of cottonseed which are be- 
ing fed directly to livestock without 
first being crushed. It sometimes ex- 
ports edible oils, particularly peanut 
oil, and has recently reduced or 
eliminated export duties on many 
oils. Notwithstanding these situa- 
tions, it may be that under certain 
conditions India might be interested 
in importing vegetable oils. We shall 
continue to explore the _ possibili- 
ties. 

Small amounts of oil are being put 
into Pakistan under P. L. 480—more 
may be needed but for the moment 
the rate is not great. Also, this 
year for the first time, a small 
amount of oil was included in our 
program with Burma. 

In the long run we in the De- 
partment think that prospects for 
expanded exports of oilseeds and oil- 
seed products are good. However, 
from here on the rate of growth may 
not be as rapid as during the past 
decade. The future economic health 
of the soybean industry will be af- 
fected by the size and character of 
the export market. We in the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, in co- 
operation with you in the industry, 
have a job to do in expanding this 
market. We are working at that 
job. 
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\\ TORLD FATS and oils production 

during the past several year 

is been trending upward at a rate o 

over 750,000 short tons a year. This 

a little more than twice the quan 

needed to provide for population 

s alone. Of course, we know 

parts of the world hu 

man consumption of 

ats has been rising 

As a result, the ex 

panded production, 

ing to between 

and 4% annually 

Ince 1950, has been 
absorbed 

1958, world production was not 

rially different from that of 

Likewtse 

b 


world exports in 
e about the same or pos 
those of 1957. No doubt 
es which have pre- 
year for fats and oils, 
yuraged importing countries 

lases and reduce stock 

we know, it has not re 

iny reduction in consump- 

have been some rela 

stock buildups in ex 

countries such as our own. 

till too early to forecast 

1959 world crops However, based 
present indications, world produc 
of fats and oils in 1959, which 
ike nto account our fall-harvested 
1958 crops, wiil set an alltime rec 
rd. We would not be surprised to 
1959 world production exceed 

a million short tons, oil 

ver half of this 
United 


If such an expansion ma 


would be in. the 


x4 it would amount to ap 
proximately a 5% jump over 1958 


Broken down into the majo: 
ips, we estimate that over half 
expected increase would come 
edible vegetable oils category 
includes such oils as cotton 
sunflower, 
About a 


if the expected increase will 


peanut, soybean 


and rape seed oils 


The World Fats and Oils 
Supply Situation 


World fats and oils production in 1959 will set all- 
time record with most of increase coming from U. S. 


By GEORGE A. PARKS 


Deputy Assistant Administrator for Market 
Development, Foreign Agricultural Service 


be in the palm oils group—mainly 
because of an expected increase in 
coconut oil from this year’s low 
level. Larger output of industrial oil 
and animal fats will account for the 
balance. Aside from the expected 
increases in the United States, which 
August crop 
reports, here are some of our pre- 


were reflected in the 


liminary appraisals of prospects else- 
where in the world: 

Outturn of olive oil in the Medi 
terranean Basin countries probably 
will exceed last year by about 125,- 
000 short tons. Total peanut produc- 
tion in West Africa may be some- 
what smaller than last year’s rec 
rd volume, although a prospective 
carryover of substantial stocks from 
the 1957 crop in Nigeria will tend to 
offset any decline in production. We 
know little about the prospective 
oilseed crops in China-Manchuria, 
although our understanding is that 
the weather has been favorable to 
good plant growth 

Production of rapeseed in West- 
ern Europe in 1958 probably is about 
the same as last year. While there 
was a sharp decline in Sweden's 
crop, reports regarding the French 
crop have been exceptionally favor- 
able. Japan’s crop this year is re- 
duced about 10% from last year’s 
315,000 tons oil equivalent. Canada’s 
crop will set a new record, up nearly 
15% from last year. The outturn of 
soybeans in Canada this year seems 
likely to approximate last year’s 
record level of 6.5 million bushels 

The sunflower seed crop in Ar- 
gentina, harvested about 4 months 
ago, has been officially estimated 
at 893,000 short tons, an increase of 
nearly one-fourth from the year be- 
rore 

Copra production in the coming 
year is expected to be up by over 
10% from the 
levels of 1958 


drought-reduced 
Palm oil and palm 
kernel oil from the major producing 
areas of Africa, in addition to Indo- 


nesia and Malaya, are expected to be 
about the same as last year 

It is difficult to appraise the out 
look for flaxseed inasmuch as littl 
is known about the forthcoming 
crop in the Argentine where plant- 
ing will not be completed until Sep- 
tember. Nevertheless, with the more 
favorable price being paid to pro- 
ducers of flaxseed—as against the 
competing crop, wheat it would 
seem fair to assume that there will 
be an increase from the 24 million 
bushels produced in each of the last 
2 years. While it is too early to ap- 
praise the prospective flaxseed pro- 
duction in India, where the crop is 
harvested in January, it would seem 
unlikely that production would vary 
appreciably from the average in re- 
cent years. Bad weather in Canada 
is cutting back their prospects fo1 
flaxseed. Based on the official acre- 
age report of Aug. 11, production in 
Canada will be down by several mil- 
lion bushels from last yeat 


Increase Mostly in U. S. 

The total expected increase of 
over 1 million tons in world output 
in 1959 is currently estimated that 
between 50% and 60% will come 
from the United States. U. S. lard 
production is expected to be up by 
100,000 tons and cottonseed 
and soybeans will be up by an equiv- 
alent of about 335,000 tons of oil 
This does not include the oil which 


about 


could be produced from the carry-in 
of soybeans. Indicated increases in 
linseed and tallow will account for 
another approximate 175,000 tons, 
oil equivalent basis 

The rapid expansion in world fats 
and oils and oilseeds production 
particularly the increase which has 
taken place this year, will have far- 
reaching effects on you soybean pro- 
ducers 

It will mean that the strong de 
mand and resulting above support 
prevailed = so 


prices, which have 
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often in the past, are now largely) 
a thing of the past. 
your markets will be at a slower rate 
than in previous years unless vast 
new markets are unfolded. Above 
all it means that our efforts must be 
redoubled to find new uses and new 
markets for oilseeds and _ oilseed 
products. In this connection, it 
should be interesting to you to know 
that United States-sponsored utiliza- 
tion research to find new uses fo! 
agricultural commodities is now get- 
ting under way in several foreign 
These 
ing financed with local currencle 


countries activities are be 
acquired under P. L. 480 

As time goes on and other ar- 
rangements can be completed, thes« 
activities will be expanded. They 
will be a valuable addition to the 
research activities carried on here 
at home. And they represent an- 
other example of how P. L. 480 for 
elgn currencies can be put to use t 
the mutual advantage of all coun 


tries concerned 


Price Competition 

Despite the fact that importing 
countries cannot get along without 
sizable quantities of U. S. fats and 
oils, we cannot ignore price compe- 
tition. This has become of increas- 
ing importance in the last few years 
and I think it will become even 


more so in the future. Nothing em 


phasizes this situation better than 
what has happened in the current 
marketing season during which com- 
petition from record crops of pea- 
nuts in Africa has been unusually 
severe 

A short cotton crop in the United 
States coupled with heavy exports 
of peanuts from Africa were re 
flected in price relationships be 
tween peanuts and cottonseed oil 
which resulted in sizable displace- 
ments of our cotton oil exports. Pea- 
nut oil usually commands a pre 
mium over cotton and soybean oils 
but this marketing year the price 
of peanut oil has dropped well be 
low cottonseed oil 

The latest weekly quotation for 
3ritish West African peanut oil in 
Europe is about 12¢ per pound. U.S 
cotton oil has not been quoted for 
quite a few months now, but the 
latest price for cotton oil in Texa 
is ll'ac¢. Thus, it is obvious that 
the additional cost to put this oil 
in Europe would place it well above 
peanut oil. Also the premium fo1 
peanut oil over soybean oil in Euro- 
pean markets has recently just about 
disappeared. 

In recent months, we have also 
faced increased competition from 
soybeans from Communist China 
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Expansion of 


These beans have sold at 

$5 per ton below U. S. pri 
I know that you are 

interested in the prospect 

ing fats, é oilseeds in 

port during the coming season 

know, too, that you are particula 

interested in export prospects for 

oil under Title 1 of Public Law 480 

(assuming, of course, that we have 

a continuation of this authority) eason wil 

Personally, I would expect our ex about 700 milli 

ports of soy be ans to continu up other hand, 

ward. It still appears V 

establish a new ¢ xport record 

about | 
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Sees a major economic boom coming in the soybean belt, 
particularly along the shores of the Great Lakes. 
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THIS IS a propitious time to pull lakers and ocea ying \ will | with bigger locks. The final Welland 
ourselves up short and examine excluded from | tthe new t project was completed in 1932 and 
the implications of the St. Lawrence But large ocean \ Is will mn | consists of eight large locks in series 
Seaway for the soybean industry steaming in 1e very heartland of all of which were fortunately built 
When the work on the waterway be- North America and tl ff f this to seaway size specifications 
gan in 1955, the completion date of n ransportatuion route w wwe The final barrier occurs in the 
1959 seemed so far off that the sea to be felt. The com] 1 of th rapids of the St. Lawrence River at 
way was still le more than a fig way will be the fulfillment of a pi various places between the mouth of 
ment of imagination in the minds of neer dream Lake Ontario and Montreal. In 1903, 
most businessmen. But like death ifter three decades of arduous labor, 
and elections, time in Canada completed a complicate 
exorably catches up n many resp the pi n a erles of 22 locks to circumvent the 


with us and the first 4 way work is merely fina p in International Rapids of the ri 


years of construction a series ( ti hing ove! Many hailed this as the St. Lawre 
38th on the seaway have last hundred yeat » make tl Seaway and it was originally 


rolled by with amaz- Great Lakes navigable ford ral tended to provide the final link with 


’ f 
Meeting ing rapidity. The open- ships. All of the mann naviga- the Atlantic Ocean. However, tl 
ing date for deep draft tion facilities rep it an enormous of the steel ship increased vessel di- 
navigation next April is only mo- feat of engineering with the present mensions so drastically that these St 
ments away for all practical pur- eaway project being the gre: I Lawrence canals were outmoded vil 
poses as far as business planning is them all. Yet, our humat forts ually be their completion. They 
concerned. have been small 1 tiv Ul al al till being used but the channel 
You have all read in the news- task since natu iad already is only 14 feet deep. The locks are 
papers that the first week of July vided about 95% of tl lrea chan hand operated and are so narrow 
this year marked a major milestone nel with the | Se Se ee ind short that only vest-pocket-size 
in the progress of the construction the Great Lak ships can transit them 
work. The two American locks at tunately, she left four cha Hence, Midwesterners have been 
Massena, N. Y., and the huge hydro- nel vhe} he 1 lescent he gradually improving their Great 
electric power dam had been at long water level prevented navigation Lakes ever since the settling of In- 
last completed. On July 1 the tem- he first of these is at th nN diana and Iowa. But we have been 
porary cofferdam that had diverted irst make this pas le was reluctant in the United States to 
the St. Lawrence River around the nt 3 mid-1800 ‘ariou tackle the biggest job of all for a 
site of the construction was blown hav built su ide b; true seaway —completion of large 
up and the power and navigation side, with each lock being iggel! locks and dams to bypass the St 
pool began to fill. On Independence than the vious ones until th Lawrence rapids. The first 50 years 
Day ships began to transit the new MacArthur lock of World War Wi of this century have witnessed re- 
locks. built to seaway dimensions peated debates and incessant agita 
Some of the headlines were a lit- The second barrier occurs near tion for the development of a sea- 
tle misleading when they hailed this troit in the channels connecting Lak way capable of handling large ocean 
event as the “opening of the St. Huron and Lake Eri ging going vessels. All of the Presidents 
Lawrence Seaway.’ While it does flow control faciliti OV he ps have been in favor of it but Congress 
mean that most of the American century have gradually deepened and repeatedly rejected it until Canada 
phase of the work is complete, the widened the channel. Of course, all announced in 1952 that she would 
Canadians are still working on four honeymooners art iliar with th build the seaway without our coop- 
locks downstream near Montreal third major shipping barrier on th eration. This ultimatum had more 
that will not be finished until this lakes. Canada built the first Welland effect on Congress than all the eco 
winter. Obviously until the last lock Canal in 1832 to bypass Niagara Falls nomic and political arguments. The 


in the new chain is completed big and has since replaced it three times bill was speedily passed in 1954 
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interests Nave tra 

been the most vocal group 
work to convert the Great 
n international water 
should be no surprise. The 
-lains are one of the most fer 


icultural territories in the 
They have always been able 

our domestic needs for food 

with a large exportable surplu 
However, the problem of the Mid 
western farmer or grain processor 
who attempts to sell in the export 
! is clear when one thinks of 
location of Des Moines in the 

of our agricultural bread 

Des Moines is landlocked by 
thousand miles from either 

r Atlantic Coast. One writ 

up this position shortly 

the Civil War 
plained why the 


when he ex 
agricultural inte: 
ests were so intent on a Great Lakes 
Seaway project 
“It rested in part on the persistent 
hef that water transport was 
veaper than rail and that rates by 
acted as a natural regulator of 
railway freight charges. It resulted 
also from the prolonged decline in 
world prices and the competition 
from new agricultural areas, all of 
stimulated the farmer’s desire 
it the costs of transportation.” 
Certainly the farmer of 1880 was 
concerned about cheap transporta 
tion for corn and wheat rather than 
Nevertheless, the geogra 
phy has not changed and, indeed, 


oybeans 
oybeans today are more dependent 
on foreign markets than corn is 


To develop a clear answe1 


question a fairly precise examina- 
tion of shipping costs over the sea- 
way and existing export routes must 
be made. A discussion of the cost and 
other aspects of the seaway project 
plus existing shipping service on the 
Great Lakes is the first step in such 
Canada is building five 
of the seven locks in the upper St. 
Lawrence River because the rive 


an analysis 


passes through Canadian territory 
after it International 
Boundary in northern New York. 
The United States appropriated $105 
million for our two locks but we 


leaves. the 


have since had to raise this to $140 
million because of the inflation. Can- 
ada has suffered from rising costs 
also. The final cost of the new canal 
system will be about $440 million. 

Americans should note that Can- 
ada is absorbing two-thirds of the 
cost. The power dam is costing both 
countries another $600 million but 
that expense will be absorbed by 
revenue from the sale of the power. 
Thus the cost of the seaway and 
power work tots up to about $1 bil- 
lion 

As far as soybeans are concerned, 
it is very important to note that the 
first phase of the seaway to open 
next year will bring deep water to 
the western end of Lake Erie but not 
beyond. Congress did not provide for 
the upper lake phase of the project 
until the Blatnik Act was passed in 
1956. This act provides $150 million 
for extension of the 27-foot seaway 
depths into Lake Michigan and Lake 
Superior. The work is mainly dredg- 
ing in restricted channels at Detroit, 
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the Straits of Mackinac, and at the 
Sault. It will probably not be com- 
pleted until 1962 so there is a 3-yeat 
lag in providing a 27-foot seaway 
channel to potential soybean ports 
such as Chicago. The lag is impor- 
tant, but substantial relief will be af- 
forded next year. At that time 21 feet 
will be available upstream and 25.5 
feet downstream above Lake Erie 
Harbor development, both public 
and private, will be of considerable 
expense. Individual cities, such as 
Chicago, have public corporations to 
handle port development. Chicago 
will eventually spend over $100 mil- 
lion at its present port development 
at Lake Calumet in southern Chi- 
cago. It would not be surprising to 
see $400 million spent at Chicago 
alone for port facilities by private in- 
dustry and the public over the next 
decade. Expenditures by the Mid- 
west at ports is clearly going to rep 
resent a major capital investment 


Present Traffic 

The present channel in the St. 
Lawrence River is only 14 feet deep 
between Ontario and Montreal and 
has been a major barrier to overseas 
transportation. Nevertheless rising 
land transportation costs have spark- 
ed a boom of international trade on 
the Great Lakes since the war. This 
year there will be about 400 sailings 
out of the lakes as compared to 23 
in 1945, despite the current reces- 
sion. 

The rapid growth of the direct 
Great Lakes-foreign commerce is 
amazing in view of the severe re- 
strictions imposed on vessels and the 
concomitant high operating 
due to the small St. Lawrence locks 
Vessels of this size can carry no more 
than 2,900 tons of 
cargo in comparison with 10,000 tons 
on modern ocean liners. Even this 
exaggerates their capacity on the 
Great Lakes since they can only 
utilize about half their capacity and 
earning power until they reach 
Montreal where the depth enables 
them to load down to their full draft. 

A substantial volume of 
especially wheat, has moved in large 
lake vessels to Buffalo for trans- 
shipment to either rail points or the 
New York State Barge Canal. About 
9 million tons of freight have been 
passing annually through the St. 
Lawrence canals. The volume of 
soybeans has been very low except 


costs 


approximately 


grain, 


for soybeans, oil, and meal being 
shipped to Canada for local con- 
sumption there. 

Three factors merit special atten- 
tion in a discussion of ship costs. 
The first is the 4-month closing of 
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Increases in capacity have continued easily and economically .... because this plant 
was engineered that way. 


Through Specialized 


It is the Mason City plant of North lowa Co-operative Processing Association 
BUILDINGS . . EQL IPMENT . .. PRODUCTION LINES... LOADING ... 
YOUR POWER... STORAG E... all designed with an engineer's eye to the future! 

When R. W. Booker & Associates turned over the key in 1954, North lowa had a 
FOUR STEPS plant READY FOR STEP-BY-STEP EXPANSION with minimum added capital 


TO and little “down time. 
MORE PROFIT No excess capacity on costly standby to begin with ... . no one link in the produc 


tion chain too weak to stand expansion with the rest, when that ume comes. 

For North lowa’s INVESTMENT IN ENGINEERING SERVICES, this has been 
AN EXTRA DIVIDEND. It adds to all other savings in original building and 
operating costs, normally expected from skilled engineering. Together, these are 
the extra profits earned by managers who so wisely rely on engineers for engineer 


Engineering 


Feasibility Study 


looking to earnings po 
tential related to invest- 


ment, site evaluation, oper 
site evalua ops ing, and let that experience close the gap between process design and final plans 


and between equipment procurement and a complete facility, 
Processing Plan Such was NORTH IOWA'S approach in Mason City, where, in PLANT MANA 
GER GLENN POGELER’S OWN WORDS, engineering began “with preliminary 
studies .. . . included an evaluation of plant potential as well as cost estimates and 
. Construction Manage- construction schedules” . . . CARRIED THROUGH “THE COMPLETE CON 
ment STRUCTION PROGRAM ... MINDFUL OF OUR INTERESTS AT ALI 
TIMES”... and where (OUR FIRM WAS VERY MUCH PLEASED IN HAVING 
eee ee THE FINAL COST MATCH THE ESTIMATES. 


ment, construction, instal 


ating costs. 
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Manager Pogeler goes beyond mere words. These Booker specialists in complete 
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work today on a major expansion for North lowa. 


lation of equipment. 


eliminating guesswork 
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Our engineers welcome the op portunity to explain their experience in this special 
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he Great Lakes because of winte1 
freezing of the fresh water connect 
ing channels. No one knows precise- 
ly how much the seasonal nature of 
the seaway factor will discourage 
soybean exporters from its use, It 
probably will be the most important 
natural disadvantage of the new 
route 

A second problem that has been 
hotly debated is the capacity of the 
Welland Canal. Since the Welland 
Canal is already carrying 20 million 
tons per year it clearly will event 
ually become a bottleneck, prevent 
ing full use of the 55-million-ton an 
nual capacity of the new seaway 
locks. The point should not be over 
emphasized, however, for there is 
still room for another 30 million tons 
of cargo in the Welland and that is 
a prodigious amount of freight. If 
the new seaway traffic exceeds the 
fondest dreams of the seaway en 
thusiasts, the Welland Canal bottle 
neck can be removed by building 
twin locks. 

A final controversial issue that has 
almost been settled is the tolls. The 
entire cost of the seaway for both 
nations must be covered by tolls on 
traffic using the canals. Because of 
the inflated cost if construction 
many persons have feared that the 
Those 


traffic cannot af 


tolls would be prohibitive 
who believe the 
ford to use the seaway at tolls cov 
ering the construction and operating 
costs must admit the project was 
economically unsound and a fraud 
on American taxpayers. Actually the 
tolls proposed in June by the seaway 
corporations appear moderate and 
will surely not be a serious barriet 
to traffic 

For example, assume a large lake1 
carrying soybeans to Montreal for 
transshipment to ocean tramps and 
returning with iron ore from Seven 
Islands. The proposed toll for soy- 
beans and other bulk commodities is 
$.48 per short ton or 1.5¢ per bushel 


for soybeans. Comparison of this 
with the rail export rate from Chi- 
cago to Baltimore of about 20¢ per 
bushel certainly suggests that the 
tolls will not discourage shipment of 
soybeans via the seaway 


Probable Rates 


One of the chief determinants of 
transportation costs is, of course, dis 
tance. Savings in distance is one of 
the biggest plus factors of the sea- 
way. Most persons are surprised to 
find that Great Lakes ports are 
about the same steaming distance 
from Europe as Atlantic ports are. 
Chicago, for instance, is only 200 
miles farther from Hamburg than is 
Baltimore. Chicago is 800 
closer to Hamburg than is New Or- 
leans, while Toledo is 600 miles 
closer than Chicago. If the rail 
mileage from Illinois to Baltimore or 


miles 


New Orleans is added, the distance 
advantage of the seaway becomes 
pronounced 

The final factor affecting ocean 
rates is vessel size. The seaway locks 
will be 800 feet long and the mini 
mum channel depth will be 27 feet 
This will acommodate a ship carry 
ing 10,000 tons which is about the 
average grain-carrying ocean vessel 
Some tramps out of New Orleans 
carry up to 14,000 short tons but they 
are unusual. The new channel will 
handle the biggest of the new supe! 
lakers which carry between 20,000 
and 25,000 tons of grain. The econ- 
omy of such great ships is great. 

Potential rates over the new route 
can now be fairly accurately esti- 
mated. A modern ship costs about 
$3,000 per day for operation. Sup- 
pose it loses 3 additional days in the 
lakes compared to Baltimore loading 
and carries 10,000 tons of soybeans 
The extra steaming cost will there- 
fore be about $.90 per ton. Add tolls 
of $.48 and the result is a premium 
of $1.38 per ton for the Chicago-Eur- 
ope rate versus the Baltimore-Eur- 


ope rate. The differential might 
range as high as $2.00. It will be less 
compared to New Orleans. 


New Orleans has a major distance 
disadvantage although it can accom- 
modate the bigger tramp steamers 
and is open year round. The rates for 
soybeans on the lakers may be even 
more favorable because of their 
enormous capacity but the extra 
transshipping cost offsets a portion 
of their economies in comparison 
with tramp steamers. Apparently 
the seaway premium for soybeans 
will range from $.05 to $.10 per hun- 
dredweight above the Baltimore and 
ocean rate for European discharge. 


How does that compare with pres- 
ent rail rates from soybean produc- 
ing territories? From Chicago to the 
Gulf and Atlantic Coast the rail ex- 
port rate averages over $.30 per 
hundredweight. Apparently the sea- 
way will afford maximum savings of 
around $.15 per hundred compared 
to existing rail routes for export to 
Europe. A word of caution is neces- 
sary at this juncture. As producing 
points progressively nearer to New 
Orleans are selected, the savings de- 
cline until points in lower Missouri 
are reached where the New Orleans 
route will be more economical than 
the Great Lakes. 


Perhaps the origin of these savings 
should be summarized. Water trans- 
portation will replace land move- 
ment and ships have traditionally 
been the most economic transport 
carrier in existence. The distance to 
Europe from soybean producers in 
Illinois, Iowa, and Minnesota will be 
reduced. Finally, low-cost foreign 
seamen will be moving large por- 
tions of Midwestern goods in place of 
relatively high-paid American labor 
in rail and truck companies. 

Barge Rates 
The above cost comparisons were 


based on rail rates. One cannot 
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realistically discuss transportation of 
soybeans today without careful at- 
tention to barge movements on the 
inland rivers. Improved barge serv- 
ice and spiraling rail rates have 
caused a major boom in 
river shipment of all grains. In 1945 


postwar 
Chicago received 4% of her soybeans 
by barge and 95% by rail. In 1956 
the barge share had risen to 47% and 
the rail share had declined to 33°‘ 
Total Chicago receipts are now run- 
ning about 33 million bushels per 
year. The increased use of barge by 
Illinois soybean producers is spec- 
tacular when one recognizes that the 
15-mile Cal-Sag connection between 
the Illinois waterway and Lake Cal- 
umet in Chicago forces very severe 
physical limitations on the 
tows. 


barge 


This points up a major bonus point 
for the Great Lakes route that has 
nothing to do with the present sea 
way project. The Cal-Sag bottleneck 
is now being removed. The work 
probably will be completed in 1962 
The potential for barge 
soybeans to Chicago for export is 
impressive. Chicago will be the lead 
ing soybean port on the lakes be- 
cause of her strategic position rela 


movement of 


tive to producing areas and becaus« 
she will be the only port served by 
the inland waterways. The Cal-Sag 
improvement plus the 
place Chicago in a very favorable 
position to compete with New Or 
lean and Atlantic ports for soybeans 
headed toward Europe and the Mid- 
dle East. 


seaway will 


Potential Volume of Movement 

For European discharge the bulk 
of the soybean producing areas will 
be able to ship most advantageously 
via the seaway. However, the op- 
posite is true for the important Jap- 
anese and Formosan markets. Barge 
movement down the Mississippi 
River to New Orleans will remain 
the most economical route for move 
ment to Pacific Ocean markets. Eu1 
ope is the biggest consumer of Amer- 
ican soybeans although Japan im- 
ports more than any other single na- 
tion. However, European demand 
seems much more dynamic than the 
Oriental market. Europe 
only 29% of total American exports 
of raw beans in 1952-53 but her con- 


received 


sumption has risen to about 60% of 
present exports. Nevertheless, the 
importance of Japan and Formosa 
should not be understated for they 
have consumed between 18 and 25 
million bushels of our soybeans an- 
nually in the past 5 years. 
The present structure of 
probably will continue into the fu- 


flows 
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ture. Europe’s rapid population 
growth keeps her as a huge food 
deficit area while exports to Japan 
are always vulnerable to potential 
Manchurian competition if the Chi 
nese ever put their economic hous 
in order. Europe can reasonably be 
expected to consume from 50‘ 
70% of our soybean exports in the 
post-seaway period 

In view of our foreign markets, 
what will be the seaway’s share of 
soybean exports? For conservatism 
the average total exports in 1952- 
1955 have been used as a base period 
The average was 38 million bushels 
Assuming that Europe will receive 
her beans via the seaway, multiply- 


ing the 50% to 70% European desti 


nation factor gives 19 to 27 mullion 


bushels These figures must be 
scaled down by 40% to allow for the 
present volume of beans moving in 
the winter months when the seawas 
is closed. The resultant seaway po- 
tential is 11 to 16 million bushels 

3ut soybeans are the most dy 
namic major American crop today in 
terms of increasing production. Our 
output has risen from 90 million 
bushels in 1939 to an estimated 535 
million this crop year. They exhib 
ited a five-fold rise in exports fron 
1946 to 1956. The rate of growth of 
exports of beans and oil has been 
more moderate since 1949, averaging 
about 5 million bushels per year 

No one knows how many soybean 
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1965 but based 

ishels of last year 

115 million bushels would 
urprising. The exports of 
vious base period were only 
potential level so the 

prob 

three 

potential by 

llion bushels. It 

course, rise or decline consid- 
depending on the relative in 


e of the Oriental market 


oybean port as long 
shipped westward. Be 
importance of the Jap 
narket, the seaway 
y less important a 
for oybean shipments 


Wheat anda corn exports 


Implications for Processors 
T mixed as far a 
Potential 


The picture 


are concerned 


portation savings for exports of 


anufactured goods tc 
considerably greate 
There 

ility in locating 

o that the 

sily tapped 


ign nation 


prefer to import raw beans and do 
thelr own processing because of the 
From 80% to 90% 
of total American soybean exports 


dollar shortage 


now move as beans rather than oil 
compared to the 25% to 40% of the 
early postwar years. While the sea- 
way will enable importers to buy 
uur oil cheaper it will also improve 


‘ir access to raw soybeans 


Who Will Gain? 


Certainly the seaway will improve 
the competitive position of American 
crushers in the world market but it 
will probably aid the producers 
more, through somewhat higher farm 
prices. This contrasts with wheat and 
corn where there will be virtually 
no effect on the prices since the re- 
duced transportation cost will mere- 
ly cut the export subsidy necessary 
to make them competitive in the 
world market. America will figura- 
tively be moved closer to Europe so 
the industry should take advantage 
of its new opportunity by promoting 
sales in that area 


The seaway is going to give the 
soybean industry a bigger stake than 
ever in free foreign trade and re- 
duced tariff 


barriers for imports. 





Obviously it does not make sense to 
send soybeans and soybean products 
to other countries unless something 
is received in exchange. High tariffs 
discourage such exchange. Yet trade 
is the very basis of economic activity. 

It can never be measured, but the 
soybean industry may well benefit 
most of all from the seaway through 
increased prosperity in the domestic 
market. The access the seaway gives 
the Midwest to cheap iron ore de- 
posits in Labrador is vital to a con- 
tinued healthy steel industry. The 
total trade generated by the new 
waterway will create a major eco- 
nomic boom in the soybean belt, par- 
ticularly along the shores of the 
Great Lakes. The implications of 
such dynamic growth for increased 
sales of soybean oil and meal are 
substantial. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway can 
benefit both the soybean growers 
and processors provided they take 
advantage of its potential. In the 
1960’s the seaway may be at once 
the greatest opportunity and the 
greatest challenge for a continued 
growth of the soybean industry—one 
of the healthiest and most dynamic 
segments of American agriculture. 
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Dr. H. W. Miller 


T WAS AT THE Dearborn, Mich., 
meeting of the American Soybean 
Association held Aug 8-20, 1940, 
that I presented a paper on “Soy- 
beans in Human Nutrition.” In this 
paper I ventured the statement that 
while soybeans and the interest in 
them were chiefly valued for thei 
oil content, I foresaw the day would 
come when soybeans in some form 
would become a regular 
item in the American 
diet for humans. The 
bean flakes and cake 
were discarded as fer- 


or othe 


tilizer, except to a 
slight extent they were 
beginning to be used 
as stock feed, with a 
certain amount of credulity 
At that time we were buying soy- 
beans for a penny a pound, largely 
as a result of the fact that the value 
of their high biologic protein was 
not fully appreciated in animal feeds 
Today it is being strongly empha- 
ized and well authenticated that 
the soybean is one of the world’s 
greatest protein yielders, and pro 
tein, as its name indicates, is of 
prime importance in maintaining the 
life and nutrition of mankind. As fai 
as our record goes throughout the 
past ages a protein portion constl- 
tutes the main dish on the menu. 
Here in America and elsewhere in 
the world, we are in a protein con 
Every food vender and 
manufacturer is endeavoring to put 
forth on the label that the high con- 


cious age 


particular food is rich 
in protein content. Bakers and food 
manufacturers are clamoring all the 
while for basic proteins that they 


‘nt of his 


may incorporate in their products in 
ever increasing percentages One 
reason for the laity’s protein con- 
sciousness is their desire to slender 
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Nutritional Needs in 
Undeveloped Countries 


Soybeans are the one crop that offers real hope 
of feeding adequately the world’s hungry people. 


By DR. H. W. MILLER 


Director, International Nutrition Research 
Foundation, Arlington, Calif. 


It’s been my privilege to live and 
work as a physician in the unde- 
veloped, heavily populated lands of 
Asia and Africa, and also to travel 
in Other areas where there was a 
low and insufficient use of protein, 
and to see the prevalence of mal- 
nutrition and starvation due to its 
lack, in contrast to America. In some 
European countries, and a few of the 
South American states where meat 
and dairy products as suppliers of 
protein are unavailable, or form a 
very small amount of the dietary, 
there is noted a predominantly high 
incidence of infections, as also a low 
life expectancy averaging from 25- 
30 years. This is directly related to 
a low intake of high quality protein 

In these countries the most notice- 
able and severely injured classes are 
those of the newly weaned infant, 
the growing child, and expectant and 
nursing mothers. During these ages 
and conditions the demand for the 
ratio of protein in the diet is double 
that of the average adult man and 
woman. The impact of protein de- 


ficiency is more than any other fac- 
tor the cause of deterioration health- 
wise in nations where this lack ex- 
ists. With the ever-increasing world 
birthrate, the solving of adequate 
nutrition for the world’s population 
will likely continue to be a problem 
Thomas Robert Malthus made the 
forecast 160 years ago in his essay 
that “Power of population is infi- 
nitely greater than the power in 
the earth to produce subsistance for 
man.” 

During the past 50 years there has 
been an increase in agriculture pro- 
with world popula- 
Today the re- 
gions suitable for agriculture are 
largely occupied. The daily require- 
ment of plant food to supply human 
needs is 1.8 pounds. 

We are weli aware of the fact that 
were we to distribute the produced 
and marketable food supply as 
equitably today as we 
could to the world’s mass of popula- 
tion, there would still exist hunger 
for many undernourished. But as a 


duction of 15%, 
tion increase of 30%. 


possibly 


or | i 


FACTORY at Jogjakarta in central Java produces a ton of soy milk every 7 
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lt of that distribution and con- 
equent improvement on mortality 
of the world, as we glance 


vital statistics of the world 


today with 
ask, can agricultural purposes 


through the improvement of variety 


increasing birthrate, we 


through conquering pests keep 
ever-increasing world 
population? It is estimated that 


double at its present 


Japan will 
birthrate its population in the next 
30 years. There are 12 million babies 


born in India every year 


Increasing Populations 
Birthrates of other Asiatic coun- 
ies range about the same as Japan 

and India, if not in some countries 

even greater. And even in the United 

States, Dr. L. E. Barney, 

general of the U. S. Public Health 

Service, in a recent talk in Public 

Health states: “Our population has 

increased from 75 million in 1900 to 

166 million today and is expected to 

reach 228 million within the next 

15 years.” (World Health Report, 

March and April 1958.) 

For many centuries past the heav- 
populated areas of Asia and other 
densely populated island areas have 
had to devote their entire agricul- 
tural products to the support of hu- 
man nutrition rather than divide 
It takes 2 


or more acres of land to raise a cow, 


surgeon 


with the animal creation 
if soil and moisture conditions are 
favorable. One-half the products of 
cultivated land is fed to animals in 
America 

E. J. DeCastro, in his book The 
Geography of Hunger comparing 
inimal and vegetable sources of pro- 
tein states, “The conversion of vege- 
table calories into animal tissue has 
long been known to be inefficient 
Only 15% 
covered in producing milk, 7% in 
eggs, and only 4% in beef.” These 
proteins are unquestionably of high 
biologic value, and fortunate indeed 
are those countries and people that 


of vegetable calories is re- 


can avail themselves of ample dairy 
products. But plant foods must nec- 
essarily provide sustenance for the 
greater population of the world, and 
the use of the soil will naturally in 
this connection have to be carefully 
studied in order that the plants 
vielding the highest returns in nu- 
biologic 
protein should be the choice of crops. 
Here again the soybean ranks the 
highest in the most supporting hu- 
man nutrition per acre. 

Taking this country, where our 
three main crops are corn, wheat 
and soybeans, the following tables 


tritional calories of high 


have been worked out as approxi- 
mate only, but the calculations are 
sufficient to reflect the actual situa- 
tion. As will be noted, the yield of 
essential nutrition values from an 
acre of soybeans in producing the 
all important protein, is equal to 3 
acres of wheat or 2 acres of corn. 

While there are many parts of the 
world where the soil can adequately 
produce only wheat crops rather 
than soybeans—and visa versa, soy- 
beans rather than wheat—there are 
two crops that are similar in thei 
requirements, namely corn and soy- 
beans. There is seldom any place 
where corn can be raised but that the 
soil and climatic conditions are 
equally well adapted for the soy- 
bean. 

The crop returns in pounds per 
acre of soybeans and wheat are prac- 
tically the same and the yield in 
pounds of corn is almost double the 
amount of either wheat or soybeans. 
Wheat and corn are primarily carbo- 
hydrate producers, yielding but a 
small amount of oil, and a very lim- 
ited amount of protein. Oil-bearing 
found in 
sufficient amounts in most lands. 
Today we pay in the markets from 


seeds and starches are 


two to three times as much for pro- 
tein as we pay for oil; and the mar- 
ket price of oil is from two to three 
times that of carbohydrate. Soy- 
beans, therefore, are primarily a 


protein yielder from the standpoint 
of being converted into human nu- 
trition of great economic value. 
We call attention to the following 
tables of the comparative values of 
wheat, soybeans and corn as viewed 
from the economical nutritional yield 
to meet world needs. 
Amount of nutrients in one pound of: 
Carbo- 
Calories Protein Fat hydrate 
Wheat 1498 63 gms. 10 gms. 313.7gm 
ybean 1503 158.3gms. 82.2gms.*158 gm 
orn 161] 38 gms. 2 3m 334 gms 
* Only 40 of soybean carbohydrate is edible 
Pounds of protein, fat and carbohydrates per 
acre: 
Carbo- 
hydrate 
Wheat 1,000 It 
ybeans 525 Ibs 75 Ibs 170 Ibs 
Corn 733 137 Ibs 1,650 Ibs 


wheat, 1,500 It 


Protein 


Reckoning yield « 


ybeans, and 2,500 Ibs. shelled rn per acre 
Cash value, pricing pure protein at $1, oil 20¢, 
carbohydrates 10¢ per Ib: 
Carbo- 
Protein hydrate Total 
Wheat $ 4 $ 6 $100 $ 56¢ 
ybean 1,05 550 17 1,617 
C rm dU f oy 
These tables show that the cash 
value of food obtained from an acre 
of soybeans is three times that of 
wheat and twice that of corn. The 
reason we do not appreciate these 
values in this country is that we 
overproduce corn and wheat for edi- 
ble purposes, but scarcely use any 
soybeans for human consumption. 
Stock raisers and animal feeders, 
however, prize soybean meal as hav- 
ing done something in animal nutri- 
tion heretofore unknown. Could we 
apply the same technical knowledge 
extending the use of soybeans to 
the world’s congested populace, poor- 
ly nourished because of lack of pro- 
tein, we would likewise enthuse over 
this wonder bean in its contribution 
to human welfare and health. 
What makes soybeans so valuable 
in human nutrition, and especially in 
meeting the requirements of the 
critical ages and periods of life 
namely infant nutrition following 
maternal nursing, and the growing 
child nourishment, and also for ex- 
pectant and nursing mothers—is that 
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it can be incorporated so well in so 
many food supplies. Its physical 
characteristics lend it well to build 
up adequately a milk beverage, as 
also its milk may be converted into 
many forms of tasty cheese, blended 
oil and cheese to make a spread. The 
larger percentage of the population 
of the earth know how to take much 
of their nourishment in the form of 
a milk beverage or that of a cheese 
Soy milk has all the possibilities of 
byproducts of cheese, spreads, may- 
onnaise, margarine, etc., as does ani- 
mal milk 


Other Proteins 


There are other products that are 
being investigated and utilized to 
build up the protein in the diets of 
heavily populated, undeveloped 
countries, such as peanut meal, cot- 
tonseed meal and fish meal. These, 
unfortunately, while containing 
much valuable protein, do not have 
the physical characteristics to be 
taken in the form of a milk beverage, 
or of being built up into a cheese 
loaf and other products, as the soy- 
bean affords. And none possess bio- 
logic values comparable to that of 
well processed soya milk and soya 
cheese. 

Up to this time the only agricul- 
tural product that has given any 
promise of being a replacement for 
animal milk is found in the soy- 
bean. A pound of soybeans, with 
some additives of oil and sugar can 
be made to replace a gallon of cow’s 
milk. We are all familiar with the 
Chinese saying, “Soybean is the meat 
without bones.” 

A letter just received from an im- 
port and export firm in Hong Kong 
contains the following statement as 
depicting the uncertainty of dairying 
in the tropics and undeveloped coun- 
tries: 

“The Hong Kong Dairy Farm Ice 
& Cold Storage has suffered a loss 
of its herd of cattle from diseases 
last year. This resulted in a short 
supply of fresh milk. However, it 
has been putting out a ‘Blue Seal’ 
recomposed milk under the name of 
Royal which, I believe, is an Amer- 
ican brand.” 

This large metropolis, whose pop- 
ulation has doubled in the last 10 
years, by now has two prosperous 
firms that are manufacturing soy 
milk, and have a daily delivery so 
that it can be purchased in bottled 
form at every beverage shop, of 
which there are thousands in that 
area. These plants are being ex- 
panded to Singapore and Bangkok, 
Siam. 

Dr. A. G. Van Deen, head of the 
FAO with office at Rome, has made 
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a very careful survey of the possi- 
bilities of supplying the nutritive 
requirements of the peoples in the 
undeveloped areas that are densely 
populated. And the FAO in connec- 
tion with UNICEF has sponsored the 
installation of a large soybean milk 
plant in Indonesia at Jogjakarta. It 
tates the reasons given for envision- 
ing a worldwide spread of such 
plants to meet the demand for soy 
milk in all these undernourished 
lands, in support, particularly, of the 
nutrition of post-breast-fed babies, 
growing children, and of the adult 
population as far as possible. 

Dr. Van Deen says in his article 
published in the American Journal 
of Clinical Nutrition, “Even the huge 
milk surpluses in a number of dairy 
countries at the present time do not 
solve the preblem. Moreover, for 
older infants and younger children 
other protein foods besides milk are 
needed. In economically undevel- 
oped countries those protein-rich 
foods have to be very cheap.” 

It is important to create in these 
lands food supplies indigenous to 
the country that will be ever avail- 
able to them, since to just introduce 
a product such as skim milk that 
might be cut off from them at any 
time would be of no lasting use to 
the population 

Also, they are unable to buy ex- 
pensive, costly foods that are im- 
ported because of the shortage of 
dollar exchange. When we consider 
the economic returns of the average 
family head in these countries and 
the high price of producing dairy 
which have an additional 
cost in special processing such as 
evaporation or spray drying to make 


products 


them transportable —and then the 
cost of transportation to these far 
distant lands, plus handling charges 
and shipment locally and their dis- 
tribution and the cost of educating 
the people not accustomed to a west- 





ern product and that may not be 
long lasting, it becomes all impor- 
tant to introduce the soybean, even 
if not cultivated in these countries. 
However, China and other southeast 
Asia lands grow soybeans in con- 
siderable amounts. 

The Japanese are perhaps the best 
per capita nourished people of the 
Asiatic races. Imagine them as main- 
taining a population that is more 
than half that of the United States 
on tillable soil no more than that 
found in the state of California. 
Through intensive farming and heavy 
use of fertilizers to the soil they have 
raised the yield per acre of land to 
a production of 13,000 calories per 
day. And on their land they are 
able to supply the nutritional re- 
quirements for a person on .2 acre, as 
contrasted to 1.8 acres in America. 

One-half of the calories of farm 
products in the United States go to 
animal feed. But in Japan only 5% 
of their calories come from meat, 
milk and eggs. Their annual con- 
sumption of the soybean as their 
main protein supplier is 50 pounds 
per capita, whereas they realize their 
needs are at least 150 pounds to 
supplement the other available foods. 
Japan is destined to be the pace 
setter for the undeveloped, starving 
races of Asia, Africa and other heav- 
ily populated lands. 

Realizing that the great need of 
the human race was to give infants 
a good start nutritionally, and that 
the nutritional lack in these unde- 
veloped countries was a suitable food 
for babies following their nursing 
periods and something to supple- 
ment the diet of the growing child, 
I developed some 30 years ago from 
soybeans some milk that was both 
palatable, nourishing and inexpen- 
sive to meet this need. Unfortu- 
nately these developments came at 
a time when there was considerable 
internal war in China among the 
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War Lords. Following this, of course, 
was the interruption of the Japanese 
invasion of China. This interfered 
with the distributions that we had 
in mind for the product, in which 
the Nationalist government of China 
was tremendously interested previ- 
ous to the Japanese invasion. 


Milk Plant in Shanghai 


After 1945 it looked as though we 
had a little open time for the de- 
velopment. The Chinese government 
put in a million-dollar soybean plant 
in Shanghai. It was completed and 
ready for operation just prior to the 
takeover of Shanghai by the Com- 
munists in 1949 which ended this. 
But the soy milk business has been 
spreading to other parts of Asia, 
first to the Philippines then Hong 
Kong, and now it has been taken up 
by the United Nations who are push- 
ing the use of soy milk in Indonesia. 
The Indonesian people have used 
Tempe, which is a form of boiled 
soybeans that have been inoculated 
with the aspergillus. In that way 
they have consumed a considerable 
amount of soybeans. But here the 
bean was not in a form where babies 
or young children could make use 
of it. 

In North America and European 
countries, and many of the South 
American countries in times past, we 
have looked on the soybean as some- 
thing good for the people of these 
undeveloped countries, as affording 
a cheap source of protein. But with 
the tremendous increase of popula- 
tion in North America and European 
lands it is becoming evident that 
we must look toward taking more of 
our calories from vegetable sources, 
and especially protein. 

Therefore, the International Nu- 
trition Research Foundation has been 
doing a considerable amount of tech- 
nical research work, also research 
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feeding experimental work, as well 
as a study of how to incorporate the 
soybean into the American and 
European diets. The field of allergy 
difficult 


also the 


feeding 
treatment of 


and many other 


cases, and 


many special diseases, have led to 
an increased interest in the soybean 
as a possible source of supplying the 
nutritional requirements of the ever- 
increasing cardio-vascular disease. 
So the rise in market price of edible 
soybeans for human consumption has 
been very rapid and most encourag- 
ing and bids fair to occupy a large 
place in the commissary 

Extensive comparisons have been 
made through animal as well as hu- 
man feeding experiments comparing 
vegetable proteins and those found 
in meat, milk, cheese and eggs. At 
one time the soybean was supposed 
to contain all of the amino acids in 
sufficient proportion for human nu- 
trition. However, it is generally 
result of our feeding 
that it is a little low 

When blended with 
products of that 
are rich in methionine we see better 


known, as a 
experiments, 
in methionine 
other agriculture 
vields. 

Dr. Bruce Jones 
made the 


many 
that 
seemed to support nutrition very sat- 


yvears ago 


statement soybeans 
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isfactorily. However, in his work he 
that 


was added to the diet he got 


found when a little wheat o1 
corn 
oc] 


light 
tate in feeding work 


betterment of the nutritional 


Having then determined that the 
soybean can adequately support with 
its high biologic protein human and 
animal nutrition requirements, with 
ome minimal supplementation, the 
question arises as to its availability 
for world nutrition among the unde- 
veloped countries 

Due to lack of fuel and to process- 
ing equipment the Oriental countries 
eaten the soybean 


have heretofore 


in rather a crude state. However, 


they have been able by subsequent 


cooking to make many tasty dishes, 
using flavors popular with the people 
of their country 

Through our laboratory and die 
tetics departments, utilizing the base 
oy materials that have been found 
which are now made available from 
manufac- 


the soybean by certain 


turers—and also processes which we 
have developed for extracting soy 
protein and refining it, we have been 
able to put out very satisfactory 
products as follows: soy milk, soy 


k (which 





cream, acidolphilus soy mi 


corresponds to buttermilk), cottage 


cheese, a cream cheese spread, proc- 
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rons) 


~ 


service, 


Piel ioe — own 


essed cheese in loaf form, very siml- 
lar to the ordinary cheeses that art 
in the 
markets, 

No S ngle 


considered an indispen 


cold compartments of super- 
and vegetable margarine 

i product of the soil 
should be 
contains 


able food, or that it 





the elements essential for nutrition 


for the human race the world ove! 
Humanity likes variety 1n its adlet 
3ut soy does serve the purpose of 


being a protective element in the 


o make sure the 


+ + 


diets of people 


food supports growth, maintenance 
and their body resistance against In- 
“ 


10n Where soy 


available in the 


fec products have 


1 
peen unaevelopea 


areas of the world there is shown 


a marked improvement in health 


stature, and bodily resistance to in- 


f +t 


rection, 


Now with the ability to instal 


practical soy milk and soy cheese 


countries, especially the 


+ 


» sovbeans do no 


grow 
need of protein is so 


to the soy- 


field of 


opened 
industry a tremendous 
opportunity. This field should also 

1 apportionment of 


receive a libera 


research. Some research 


to this 


funds for 


has been given subject, but 


it's infinitesimal with what is re 


quired. 
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Plan International Nutrition Conference 


Propose a working conference of officials from interested countries 
to tackle world nutrition problems. Soybeans can play a big part. 


URING the past year or so, ou 
newspapers and radio have 
brought us either terrifying or in- 
spiring news of Sputniks, guided 
missiles, rockets to the moon and 
other portents of the new space age 
in which we live 
I welcome this opportunity to 
bring to members of the soybean 
up-to-date information 
about another Intercontinental Mis- 


industry 


sile—a soybean-guided Friendship 
Missile—known as the “3¢ meal of 
Multi-Purpose Food.’ Our nonprofit 
Meals for Millions Foundation has 
been sending this food around the 
world during the past 12 years—into 

over 100 countries - 


ASA’ with a “fall-out” that 
§ has not brought terror, 
38th but only goodwill and 


goodhealth, to 
t 
Meeting 


out their lives in sickness, misery 


thou- 
sands of hungry peo- 


where millions drag 


and hopelessness. 
There isn’t time to review the 
dramatic history of the development 


of this food at the California Insti- 


ple on every continent, 
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tute of Technology. The literature 
at our exhibit booth will supply this 
information. I can only say that 
Multi-Purpose Food consists of soy 
grits fortified with minerals and 
vitamins. Two ounces provide one- 
third of a day’s nutritional require- 
ments for protein, minerals and vita- 
mins (except C) at a cost of 3¢. 

We have shipped over 54 million 
of these “3¢ meals” all over the 
world. The pennies and dollars of 
concerned Americans made_ these 
shipments possible. We are unen- 
dowed and unsubsidized. These ship- 
ments resulted in such impressive 
experience reports from medical and 
public health officials, from relief 
agencies, from tuberculosis sanitaria, 
leprosaria, schools, refugee camps, 
etc., that there is no longer any need 
to prove that hungry people welcome 
and thrive on Multi-Purpose Food. 
Establishing such proof constituted, 
in effect, the first stage of our nu- 
tritional rocket. . designed to pro- 
vide an example of the principle 
underlying the development of MPF 
by Dr. Henry Borsook, namely, that: 

“We have the tools and technology 
and the resources to feed and nour- 
ish the world’s hungry people, if we 
will utilize the protein-rich oilseed 
meals of the world that have not 
been considered suitable for human 
consumption before.” 


Memphis Convention 


Your 1948 convention in Memphis, 
Tenn., was the site of the second 
stage of the MPF-IDEA, which is to 
assist other countries to produce 
their own counterpart Multi-Purpose 
Food, from their own resources. 
Some of you may recall that an 
Indian scientist told of his difficul- 
ties in introducing soybean milk to 
the children of India, despite their 
great need for protein. After that 
meeting, we met and agreed on the 
value of trying to go one step further 
by producing an Indian MPF, and 
Meals for Millions made a modest 
contribution to help pay for the re- 
search involved. A chain reaction 
began that day that has since led to 
the development of an Indian MPF 
that utilized peanuts as the protein 


base. There are 5 million tons of 
such peanut meal annually available 
in India that can be made fit for 
human consumption! 

The Minister of Agriculture of 
India became president of our Indian 
Meals for Millions Association 
formed in 1955 to make the Indian 
people aware of this new approach 
to their age-old problem. Prime 
Minister Nehru authorized funds for 
the initial pilot plant now operating 
at the Central Food Technological 
Research Institute at Mysore. Meals 
for Millions has used the off-take of 
that pilot plant to introduce the 
Indian MPF by purchasing over 
100,000 pounds to date of the Indian 
product. . . . in addition to the 10 
million meals of soy-based MPF 
shipped into India prior to 1956. 

The great United Nations agency, 
UNICEF, is prepared to assist the 
government of India in setting up 
large-scale production, after certain 
preliminaries are completed. Possi- 
bly the most impressive evidence of 
the value that India places on the 
potential of this food is the fact that 
a grant of $25,000 has been made to 
our nongovernmental Indian affiliate 
to help it popularize and publicize 
the existence of this new food. 

I have spoken at some length 
about India because no country can 
claim its problems are more diffi- 
cult. But India is not the only coun- 
try that we have assisted to develop 
its own Multi-Purpose Food. There 
is a soy-based Multi-Purpose Food 
in Brazil now, and doctors and busi- 
nessmen and politicians are becom- 
ing excited about its values. We 
have purchased over 100,000 of the 
Brazilian MPF. 

In the Philippines our president is 
the past president of the World 
Health Organization, Dr. Juan Sal- 
cedo, Jr.. and UNICEF has already 
been approached regarding the pos- 
sibility of producing a coconut-based 
Multi-Purpose Food. 

In Japan, the director of the Na- 
tional Institute of Nutrition, Dr. 
Kunitaro Arimoto, serves as chair- 
man of our Japan affiliate, and he 
states his conviction that utilizing 
soybean meal in the form of Multi- 
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Purpose Food will provide from 30% 
to 40% additional protein value. In 
cooperation with Mr. Shizuka Haya- 
shi and your Japanese American 
Soybean Institute, we hope there 
will soon be a Japanese MPF utiliz- 
ing American soybeans as the pro- 
tein base. 


As newspapers, magazines and 
governmental articles began to ap- 
pear in the American press and in 
foreign publications, and as our 
American soy-based MPF introduced 
this new nutritional idea into so 
many near and remote corners of 
the world, more and more inquiries 
came to us, asking how similar foods 
could be produced locally. To at- 
tempt to assist each country individ- 
ually, we soon realized, would be a 
slow process, beyond the limitations 
of our time, finances, and small staff 
Yet the urgency of the problem de- 
manded some short-cut that might 
cut by a generation or two the time- 
lag between knowing an idea is good, 
and doing something that would 
place essential information into the 
hands of interested governmental 
officials or concerned civic leaders 


Trial Balloon 


This is the background that led us 
to send up a trial balloon in the 
May issue of the Soybean Digest, 
proposing the idea of an Interna- 
tional Conference to which would be 
invited principally officials on the 
ministerial levels from _ interested 
countries, such as the ministers of 
health, social welfare or agriculture, 
or their deputies who might attend 
such a conference in their unofficial 
capacities, perhaps, but who hope- 
fully could act in their official ca- 
pacities on their return to implement 
programs developed at the proposed 
conference. We are not thinking of 
the usual type of conference, where 
papers are presented and discussed. 
We are thinking of what might be 
termed a “shirt-sleeve conference,” 
where visiting officials will have an 
opportunity to meet with experts 
whose specialized knowledge could 
be brought to bear on the solutions 
of specific problems of the countries 
represented. Participating would be 
representatives of growers and 
millers of oilseeds high in protein, 
such as soybeans, peanuts, cotton- 
seed, sesame, as well as representa- 
tives of governmental and United 
Nations agencies concerned with 
technical aid and the financing of 
economic development programs. 

To see if the idea would be wel- 
comed by those we wanted to serve, 
we tested it at the recent World 
Health Organization assembly which 
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you will recall met in Minneapolis 
from May 22 through June 24. This 
provided Ernest Chamberlain, sec- 
retary of Meals for Millions, and 
me with an opportunity to person- 
ally discuss the conference with the 
ministers of health or their depu- 
ties from 27 of the 85 countries 
represented 

Expert in health procedures as al] 
these delegates were, it was like 
blowing a cloud away from the sun 
when they were given the simple 
statistics that there are 56 million 
tons of oilseed meals produced in 
the world annually, most of it un- 


used for human food—and I don't 
believe this includes coconuts. All 
expressed enthusiasm in participat- 
ing in such a conference, if the 
means could be developed to bring 
them to the conference location. It 
has been suggested that such a 
conference might be sponsored by 
the California Institute of Technol- 
ogy, or that it might be broken up 
into regional conferences, to tie in 
with meetings of specialized U. N 
agencies, such as WHO, FAO and 
UNICEF. 

To indicate the degree of interest 
by just a few examples: The Min- 
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of Health of Ceylon and _ the 
man of the 


h; planning 
board of Indonesia both stated that 


social 
1ey would initiate projects immedi 
on their return from Minne- 

The Minister of Health of 

made immediate plans to 

lize a ton of soy-based MPF that 
we donated to. stimulate 
projects in that cot : W 
pledged over 40,000 pounds of Ame1 


research 
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ican MPF to these and other dele- 
gates that wanted to start “eating- 
is-believing tests’’ and to spark re- 
search. In countries in Southeast 
Asia, we offered allocations of the 
Indian MPF as well, to enable them 
to decide better which oilseed might 
be best for their specific needs. 


From Minneapolis, I went to New 
York and to Washington to consult 
with officials of UNICEF and the In 
ternational Cooperation Administra- 
tion, and the State Department, to 
see what aid might be available 
from these sources and to get the 
benefit of their suggestions. We are 
cheered by the interest of Vice 
President Nixon, Senator Humphrey 
and other national leaders in this 
international-do-it-yourself confer- 
ference. There are many problems 
that must be considered, however, 
that require all the wisdom that we 
can assemble from those best quali- 
fied to give it 


There is no group anywhere that 
is better qualified to take a leading 
part in this battle to provide protein 
than the members of the soybean in- 
dustry. As your world ambassador, 
Meals for Millions has mobilized 
and continues to mobilize world 
opinion to a realization that malnu- 
trition is preventable, and that soy- 


bean meal provides a low-cost, high 
protein human food. 

It has been inspiring to hear of 
what you are all doing in this field, 
but we believe that, working to- 
gether, we can “shoot for the moon” 
that the soybean industry can pro- 
vide the “booster” that will get 
into nutritional orbit around the 
world, an idea that has so important 
a bearing on the politics and pros- 
perity and the peace of that world 

Yesterday, Dwayne Andreas of 
Honeymead Products Co. gave us an 
inspiring example of what such in- 
terest can mean, by offering Meals 
for Millions a carload of soy grits, 
a gift that will help provide an 
additional half-million meals of soy- 
based MPF that can tremendously 
accelerate our programs in Japan 
and Spain and Italy. 

The cost of financing the proposed 
conference is trivial compared to 
the great issues at stake. President 
Eisenhower has urged that each in- 
dustry adopt some people-to-people 
project through which it can 
strengthen a better understanding of 
America abroad. 

We hope that the soybean industry 
will regard it as a “natural” for 
Meals for Millions to serve as your 
industry’s people-to-people project. 
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The Soybean Cyst Nematode 
Quarantine 


Twenty-four soybean producing states are 


now under survey for the nematode. Over a 


By R. A. ROBERTS 


million acres have been surveyed to date. 


Plant Pest Control Division, Agricultural 
Research Service, U. S. Department of 





THE SOYBEAN CYST nematode, 
Heterodera Glycines Ichinohe, a 
serious pest of soybeans in Asia, was 
first found in the United States in 
New Hanover County, N. C., in 1954 
The North Carolina infested area 
was placed under state regulation 
immediately 
The nematode is a small eel-like 
worm which enters the root of the 
soybean plant. The female worm 
completes it growth and protrudes 
from the root as a white body no 
larger than the head of a pin, which 
enlarges, changes to a yellow color 
and eventually is transformed to a 
dark brown, lemon-shaped cyst. 
The female, after maturity and 
fertilization, produces several hun- 
dred eggs, some of which are ex- 
truded directly but the majority of 
which remain protected in the hard 
chitinous cyst. The eggs may hatch 
in a short time or they may remain 
alive for several years, 
protected within the 
cyst. When the eggs 
hatch, the worms or 
larvae attack and en 
ter the rootlets of the 
plant and begin an- 
other generation 
Three to four generations may 
occur each year. When high popula- 
tions of the nematode develop, liter- 
ally thousands of nematodes attack 
each plant. The plant denied of its 
nutrition wilts, yellows and becomes 
stunted. Bean yields are thus seri 
ously reduced. 


Damage To Soybeans 

The nematode has been reported 
from Japan, Korea and Manchuria 
In Japan the relationship of soybean 
damage to the nematode was ob- 
served as early as 1915. The disease 
there is known as “yellow dwarf” 
because of the stunting and yellow 
ing of the infested soybean plants 
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Agriculture, Washington, D. C 


Scientific studies have been made 
in Japan 
height and weight of infested plants 


showing the decreased 
as well as the reduction in the num- 
ber of pods produced per plant. Re- 
duction in bean yields has been de- 
termined and it appears in the case 
of spotted infestation reduction in 
yield may be as high as 70%, and 
where the entire field is heavily in- 
fested the loss of the crop may be 
complete 

Ichinohe of the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station in Hokkaido, Ja- 
pan, states that the disease begins in 
Japan “toward the middle of July, 
about 2 months after sowing,” and 
“in the fields the disease occurs in 
more or less circular patches, while 
In serious cases the whole field is 
affected.” 

In the United States the soybean 
cyst nematode was found in North 

















Carolina in 1954; in Tennessee and 
Missouri in 1956; and in Arkansas, 
Kentucky and Mississippi in 1957 

Damage to soybean plantings was 
evident in North Carolina at the 
time the pest was discovered there 
unted and chlorotic plants appea1 
ing in the “more or less circular 
patches” described by  Ichinohe 
Losses yields from these fields 
were considerable and in the heavily 
infested spots, losses were complete 
Damage has persisted where growers 
continued to plant soybeans on these 
infested fields without due regard 
to crop rotation. 

On discovery of the soybean cy 
nematode, a survey of the damage 
was made and all available literature 
regarding its economic importance 
was studied. From this preliminary 
survey and study, it was concluded 
that information regarding the pest 
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should be brought to the attention of 
appropriate officials of all soybean- 
growing states. Accordingly, on July 
1, 1955, the plant pest control divi- 
sion directed a memorandum to state 
regulatory officials of soybean-grow- 
ing states furnishing available in- 
formation about the pest and urging 
that agricultural workers make ob- 
servations for unexplained damage 
in soybean fields 

Although the initial infestation in 
Tennessee located on a com- 
plaint of symptoms of an unrecog- 
nized disease in a soybean planting, 
crop damage did not 
appear until 1958. At the present 
time, 24 fields in five Tennessee 
counties are showing the more or less 


Was 


pronounced 


circular patches, often of an acre 01 
more in extent, with characteristic 
stunted and yellowing plants. The 
total acreage of the 24 fields amounts 
to 1,600, while the combined portions 
showing damage exceeds 200 acres. 
Varieties of soybeans affected are: 
Lee, Ogden and Dorman. 

It is suggested that the American 
Soybean Association give considera- 
tion to sending a trained observer to 
the infested Tennessee in 
order that the Association may have 


area in 
additional basis for arriving at an 
opinion as to the seriousness of this 
pest 


Survey 


For the purpose of finding all ex- 
isting infestations of the nematode 
and determining the limits or extent 
of these infestations, survey is an 
important part of the soybean cyst 


nematode program Quarantine 


measures cannot be applied until 
the infestation is located, thus the 
nematode may spread from an un- 
known infestation, so it is important 
that it be found promptly. The en- 
tire problem of the soybean cyst 
nematode cannot be evaluated prop- 
erly as to adopting overall control or 
eradication measures until the full 
extent of the infested acreage has 
been determined by adequate sur- 
veys. 

Survey may be made in three ways 
or by a combination of these three 
methods. 

1—Soil sampling. Consists of col- 
lecting samples of soil at specified 
intervals in a grid or similar pattern, 
following which the composite soil 
sample for the field is washed and 
the residue material examined for 
cysts. This method may be carried 
out in any season of the _ year, 
weather permitting. 

2—Plant root examination. The 
plant is lifted from the soil and the 
roots examined for white and yellow 
females or for matured cysts. This 
is a very productive type of survey 
but may be carried out only at fav- 
orable portions of the plant growing 
season. 

3—Survey for areas showing dam- 
age symptoms. In this method fields 
are examined for unexplained areas 
of unthrifty or diseased plants and 
plant roots are then examined or 
soil samples taken to make a definite 
determination. 

On June 30, J 
progress in 24 soybean-producing 
Altogether over a _ million 
acres have been surveyed by the soil 


1958, survey was in 


states. 





No obligation; 


141 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Trading In Futures? 


Our Commodity Market Letter is available upon request. 


a daily report of market activities which many traders find useful. 


just send your name and address to 


D.R. COMENZO & CO. 
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ciates, New York Cotton Exchange 
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New York 4, New York 
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sampling or root examination meth- 
od during the past several seasons. 
RESULTS OF SURVEY IN SIX INFESTED STATES 


In- In- 

Acres fested fested In- 
sur- coun- prop- fested 
veyed* ties erties acres 

211,388 2 106 4,149 

24,002 | 7 785 

Mississippi 60,766 ] ] 300 

Missouri 164,256 101 3,568 

North Carolina 195,999 3 110 2,494 
73,581 4 126 7,214 

729,992 14 45] 18,510 

*In infested and noninfested portions of the 

state 


State 


Arkansas 
Kentucky 


Tennessee 
Total 


In 18 noninfested soybean-growing 
states 287,719 acres have been sam- 
pled. The fields sampled were se- 
lected from those which have been in 
continuous soybean production for 
several years or in fields where some 
unexplained type of damage to soy- 
bean plants had occurred. 


Federal and State Quarantines 


With the finding of this nematode 
in Tennessee and Missouri and in 
view of the serious nature of the 
pest as reported from Asia and evi- 
denced in North Carolina, a public 
hearing was held in Washington, 
D. C., Jan. 31, 1957, for the purpose 
of considering the advisability of the 
establishment of a federal quarantine 
against the nematode and such a 
quarantine was promulgated becom- 
ing effective July 26, 1957. 

Three states were placed under 
quarantine: North Carolina, Tennes- 
see and Missouri; and on Oct. 10, 
1957, the quarantine was extended to 
include Arkansas, Kentucky and 
Mississippi which subsequently had 
been found infested. State quaran- 
tines or appropriate regulations con- 
taining provisions parallel to the 
federal regulations were promul- 
gated promptly by each of the in- 
fested states. 

It is believed that members of the 
American Soybean Association con- 
cerned with the storage, processing 
or transportation of soybeans should 
be sufficiently familiar with the pur- 
pose and general character of the 
federal soybean cyst nematode quar- 
antine in order to understand clearly 
how the quarantine affects them in- 
dividually at the present time, or 
how it may come to affect them in 
the future should circumstances re- 
quire extension of the regulated 
areas. 

The purpose of the federal quaran- 
tine is to prevent long-distance 
spread of the nematode from the 
known infested localities. It is, how- 
ever, a document based on practical 
considerations and the reasonable 
manner of its implementation has 
permitted processors and other han- 
dlers of beans to conform with the 
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regulations without undue interfer Commercial soybeans are _ pe! incineration, heating to 150°F., o1 
ence with their operations. mitted to move when so harvested by fumigation. These beans or prod- 
When an infestation is found in a that the beans or containers for the ucts produced therefrom may move 
state the entire state is quarantined beans do not come in contact with into trade channels without the ap- 
but the regulations apply only to the soil during hai vesting and if the plication of a certificate. A desig- 
that portion of the state which is des- beans are moving forthwith to a nated plant may be located outside 
ignated in Administrative Instruc designated oil mill or storage facili- of the regulated area 
tions PPC-624 as regulated area ty for crushing, processing, or uses [If the beans are not harvested as 
These administrative instructions are other than planting. These beans outlined above, they must move t 


LO 


revised from time to time when it is move under a dealer-carrier agree- the designated mill or processing 





necessary to add new areas. Grow- ment to a designated crushing o1 plant under a limited permit which 


? 
ers, processing plants, storage plants, processing plant under stipulation stipulates that they must be kept 


lat 


shippers, common carriers and other that sanitary conditions wil be segregated from nonregulated bean 
firms or individuals are required to maintained at the plant whereby and be processed on the premises 

abide by the regulations. trash, debris, or any other byprod- Soybean seed for planting, when 
ucts of cleaning will be disposed of harvested so as not to come in con 


] 


The quarantine names the follow- 
in an approved manner such as by tact with the soil, when recleaned at 


ing regulated articles: 
1—Soil, separately or with other 
things. 
“7 


2—Nursery stock and other plants 
with roots attached. USDA Approved 
3—True bulbs, corms, rhizomes 
and tubers — 
4—-Root crops J i A 
5—Soy beans. % nsu re CccuU ra cy 
6—Small grains ; . 
7—Ear corn. h h N EW 
8—Hay, straw, fodder and plant ' wit t © 
litter of any kind 


sod cote ler! Suttle Samplers 











10—Used farm tools, implements 
and harvesting machinery. ' 
11—Used construction and main ; :' 
tenance equipment. . = ¥ | i nine 34-344 Boerner Sampler 
12—Used crates, boxes, burlap SDA reviewed and specified, the 
new Suttle Boerner S: > 
bags, and picking sacks, and other ns | — ampler now 
used farm products containers. COMRAMNS HEGWEEr Zauge por kets to 
13—Other farm products and farm ,° : ,. : give you greater use than ever be- 
. . : : fore. Samplers are made of rust- 
equipment, processing machinery, - " Age 
trucks. wagons, railway cars, air ’ : resistant brass and copper of finest 
~ ; hig é : . hair ' : workmanship— made for the indus- 
‘T< yalS ¢ otner means OT con- ie . - 
craft, b« anc try for the past five years by Suttle. 
veyance, and unlimited by the fore- é alas ; 
j ks / —_ \ Suttle Boerner Samplers are now 
soing, any other products of any _ ‘ ite ; . 
. g Pag . > re) offered to Grain and Feed inspec- 
charac et whatsoeve r s . | tors, processors, and dealers direct 
Certain of the regulated articles . . ° : or through Suttle Dealers. Avail- 
are exempt from the requirements of < :. able immediately Price 
certification when they are grown, and in quantity. $124.75 ea. 
produced, harvested, handled or 
stored in such a way as not to con- 


stitute a hazard in the spread of the — 
' No. 100-327 * 

soybean cyst nematode. These arti- q : 00 32 No. 291-351 Boerner 
cles and exemptions are listed in Modified Sampler Multiple Divider 
Administrative Instructions PPC-623 : For reducing samples of . Reduce samples taken with 
ee. or seed, to mix or Pelican Sampler, or other- 
ylend, to divide two or , wise. Larger or smaller 
nematodes or cysts is in soil either more streams of unlike = samples are obtained by 
separately or in articles or products ; material. Made to gov't adding or removing sec 
specifications of heavy gal- , tions. Price, with 2 center sec- 
E “er . vanized enameled steel | tions, $117.50 ea.; add. center 
xamples of gross soil movement te Price $69.00 ea. i | sections $28.25 ea 


are: 








The primary means of transporting 


contaminated with soil. 


1—The movement of soil in con- ee . : . 

a ith higt ai: Penh For further information about Suttle Grain Sampling Equipment, 
nection with highway construction. as well as Portable Bulk Scales and Conveyors, write to Suttle 

2—The movement of potting soil 
for greenhouse use i Distributor Inquiries Invited 

Examples of soil in relation to Rein meet? ay , — 

oye ae Manufac turers of equipment for Agricultural Te¢ sting, 
other things: Weighing and Production—Since 1910 

1—Balled nursery plants. ees 


2—Transplants, such as tomato SUTTLE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
lants. 
P : 401 .N. 15th Street, Lawrenceville, III 135 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 


3—Soybeans contaminated with 
soil Phone: Lawrenceville 782 Phone: DEarborn 2-3108 
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gnated plant, and placed in 
new, unused bags and protected from 
rther contamination may be moved 
inder certificate from the regulated 
rea 
Small grains are handled the same 
soybean 
Cotton. It has been found that 
ning, cotton lint and cotton 


rein re 
l I ris, 


if protected from further con 
ation, does not represent a 
of spread of the nematode 

n produced on infested land is 

d to a designated gin where the 

‘+r movement of burs, gin trash 
other debris is regulated and con- 
3urs and trash may be in- 


trolled 
cinerated, moved under supervision 
to a designated location for burning, 
composted on the premises or buried 
on the premises under 2 feet of soil 
Since gin trash and burs (in some 
ocalities referred to as hulls) have 
been found to contain soybean nema- 
tode cysts, they are not permitted to 
be taken to farms for spreading on 

lds. Cottonseed hulls produced at 
crushing mills are not considered 
as hazardous 

Used farm tools, implements and 
harvesting equipment and used con- 
struction and maintenance equip- 
ment. Used equipment moving from 
the regulated area is hazardous to 
the spread of the nematode because 
of attached soil or plant debris which 
may be in or on the equipment 
Cleaning procedures involving 
ishing, use of compressed air, 
team or fumigation or a combina 
tion of these methods is prescribed 

Strict adherence to these pro 
in long-distance and inte 


movement ol construction 


equipment, farm harvesting equip- 
ment and other equipment is manda- 
tory. 

Local movement of farm equip- 
ment along the fringe of the regu- 
lated area must be handled in a 
practical manner, as for example, 
when a grower has properties on 
Full compli- 
ance with recommended procedures 


each side of the line 


becomes increasingly 
realize the 


at this poin 
effective as 
danger of thus spreading the nema- 
tode. When growers reach the point 
where they refuse to have uncleaned 


growers 


equipment brought on their farms 
and owners insist that equipment be 
cleaned before it is moved from one 
of their known infested properties to 
another that is uninfested, local ac- 
tion will then in effect sustain en- 
forcement of the regulations on a 
local basis. This end can be hastened 
through the continuing educational 
program by which growers are in- 
formed of the life history and habits 
of the nematode and its methods of 
spread 

Other regulated articles. Proce- 
dures are prescribed for the move- 
ment of nursery stock, transplants, 
bulbs and tubers, root crops, ear 
corn, hay, straw, boxes, crates, and 
other containers. 

All other articles, equipment, ve- 
hicles or products of any character 
whatsoever, when found by the in- 
spector to constitute a hazard of 
spread, may be regulated as to 
movement under the provisions of 
tne quarantine 

Dealer-carrier agreements. Dealer- 


Carrier agreements are executed 


with handlers and processors of soy- 





{1) The logarithmic curve 
design loads easier... 
dumps cleaner... permits 
high speeds. 

(2) Scientifically formed lip 
aids in greater cup capacity. 


saves belting. 





First Choice Wherever Grain is Handled 


(3) Bolt-hole placement 
gives better cup balance... 


(4) Hyperbolic sideboard 
ends permit greater load 
capacity without "slopping.” 


Your jobber has them, or 
write B. |. Weller Company, 
327 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 


CALUMET 
CUPS 








beans and small grains, with cotton 
ginners and other processors, pack 
ers, shippers and handlers of regu- 
lated articles. Standard or uniform 
stipulations and requirements have 
been established as specifications for 
these dealer-carrier agreements. 
Some 200 such agreements have been 
executed. 


Research 


Research on various phases of 
the soybean cyst nematode problem 
is underway by federal and state 
agencies. At a conference in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in April 1958, these 
agencies discussed progress of the 
work and coordinated the assign- 
ment of new phases of investigations 
to be undertaken. In addition to 
other research in progress, studies 
are being made as to new and im- 
proved treatments for articles mov- 
ing under the quarantine. 

The plant pest control division 
welcomes suggestions as to present 
operations and future procedures 
from both the American Soybean 
Association as an organization and 
from its members individually. 


Soviet Union Modernizes 
Its Crushing Industry 


THE SOVIET UNION has completely 
modernized its oilseed crushing in 
dustry since World War II, according 
to USDA’s Foreign Agricultural 
Service. 

In 1957, the entire oilseed crop was 
processed by the continuous screw 
press methods (over two-thirds) and 
by solvent extraction (nearly one 
third). By contrast, in i941 oilseed 
crushing relied primarily on the 
hydraulic press method. Over half 
of the total crushing capacity of the 
industry was destroyed during the 
War 

In 1941, the USSR had 139 oilseed 
crushing mills in operation, based 
predominantly on hydraulic presses, 
supplemented by 22 screw press and 
5 solvent extraction units (probably 
batch). Total annual capacity of the 
industry was about 3.9 million short 
tons. The actual crush was around 
3.3. million. 

In 1956, there were 146 oil mills 
in operation, only a few more than 
15 years earlier. However, with the 
installation of at least 26 modern 
continuous solvent extraction units 
and 846 screw press units, Russian 
crushing capacity has been nearly 
doubled. Capacity was estimated at 
about 7.5 million short tons. The 
actual crush in 1956 was about 5.9 
million tons. 
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Plants and processes by Blaw-Knox for the fats and oils industry 


are discussed in Bulletin No. 2515. Write for your copy 


for the Fats and Oils Industry 


a complete 


engineering 


and construction service 


Chemical Plants Division of the Blaw- Knox 
Company has, for many years, worked closely 
with the fats and oils industry in developing 
new processes, improving standard equipment 
and processes, and designing and building more 


modern and efficient processing plants. This 
experience and specialization is available to you 
in new plant construction or in expansion of 
existing facilities. We invite you to discuss your 
plans with our engineers. 


Sw 


BLAW-KNOX 


for plants of distinction . . . >. ia 


Chemical Plants Division with headquarters in Pittsburgh 
Branch offices in New York, Chicago, Haddon Heights, N.J., Birmingham, Washington, D.C., San Francisco 





d FLAKES... from the World of Soy 


J. W. Withers K. L. Overley 


Form New Memphis 
Brokerage Firm 

A new 
vegetable oils 


feed 


brokerage firm to deal in 


grain and 


and meals, 
ingredients, has been organized 
the Overley & 
Withers. Offices are at 4711 Poplar 
Ave., Memphis 17, Tenn. Partners 
ire K. L W. Withers 

Mi who is a 
Kentucky and a graduate of Vander- 
bilt University, was with the Glidden 
Co. for 12 
Memphis in 


with 


Mr 


under name of 


Overley and J 


Overley, 


before 


1952 to be 


years going to 
associated 
Laws, Overley & Shelton 


Withers is a 


was 


native of Mem- 
with E. L 


formerly 


native of 


Burgen Co. for 5 years. He is a grad- 
uate of Mississippi State University 
and past president of the Memphis 
Athletic Club 

Both partners are members of the 
Memphis Board of Trade, Memphis 
Grain & Hay Association and Mem- 
phis Feed & Grain Club. 


Named Superintendent 
Of Mobile Elevator 


Docks Director Knox L. McRae 
announced the appointment of 
Charles G. Miller of Mobile as super- 
intendent of the Alabama _ State 
Docks Public Grain Elevator, effec- 
tive immediately 

Miller, 46, a native of Independ- 
ence, Mo., has had extensive experi- 
the grain for the 
past 20 years. Prior to coming to Mo- 
bile in 1951 as superintendent of the 
Alabama Grain Elevator Co., he was 
assistant superintendent of the port 
elevator in Galveston, Tex., which 
position he had held for 6 years. 

In 1956, Miller left the Alabama 
Grain Elevator Co. to become a buy- 
er for a local grain export company. 


nas 


ence in business 


INOCULATE 
SOY BEANS 


ee 


Superior, 


Legume 


Inoculato r 


IT PAYS! 


The Urbana Laboratories 


Urbana, Illinois 


Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., has announced the ap- 
pointment of James S. Williams as 
general superintendent. Mr. Wil 
liams entered the employ of the com- 
pany in 1937 in the Edgewater, N. J., 
mill and was called to the admin- 
istrative offices in Buffalo in 1955. 


Work has been started in the for- 
mer Chase building in St. Joseph, 
Mo., on the construction of new 
general offices for Dannen Mills. The 
remodeled offices will be completed 
in early fall. Dannen’s purchased 
the five-story structure 
months ago. 


several 


The 32nd annual fall meeting of 
the American Oil Chemists’ Society 
will be held Oct. 20-22 at the Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago, with C. W. 
Hoerr, Armour & Co., as general 
chairman and A. V. Graci, Jr., Wur- 
ster & Sanger, as program chairman. 
Emphasis will be on synthetic de- 
tergents, nutrition and plant safety. 


Lester McAleer, Independence, 
Iowa, has joined Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co. as salesman for Archer 
Booster Feeds. He will represent 
Archer animal and poultry feeds in 
13 northeastern Iowa counties. 


PTC Cable Co., St. Paul, Minn., 
announces the appointment of Deel, 
Inc., 533 Santa Fe, Salina, Kans., as 
Kansas agent for its line of 
electronic temperature indicating 
equipment. Deel, Inc., distributes 
Ehrsam Grain Handling Machinery 
and other equipment as well. 


sales 


Nickel Plate Road has issued soy- 
bean production maps for 1957 for 
Indiana, Ohio and Illinois. Acres 
planted, acres and bushels harvested, 
by counties, the location of soybean 
processing plants and the Nickel 
Plate Road are shown on the maps. 


A. J. (Carl) Luther, director of 
sales training for Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co. and prominent in na 
tional sales and promotion fields, re- 
tired July 1. His plans for the 
future include marketing and sales 
management consultant work. Mr. 
Luther has been with ADM 18 years. 
He became director of sales training 
in 1953. 


An honorary doctor of laws degree 
was awarded by Oberlin College 
to Dale W. McMillen, founder of 
Centrol Soya Co., Inc., and its feed 
division, McMillen Feed Mills. He is 
a member of the Oberlin class of 
1904. 
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FRENCH 


OIL MILLING EQUIPMENT 


French, the world’s largest manufacturer of vege- 
table oil processing equipment, can show you how 
to cut operating costs ... increase capacity ...and 
improve product quality. Our engineers have made 
complete studies of many operating plants of all 
makes —and have shown management how to cut 
costs and increase capacity ... all at very low cost. 
Ask us to make recommendations for boosting the 
efficiency and profits of your plant. Write to 
FOMMCO, Extraction Division, Piqua, Ohio. 


we FRENCH on mu 


MACHINERY CO. 
PIQUA, OHIO-U.S.A. 


French Continuous Mechanical Screw 
Press. Residual oils as low as 2.5%. 
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USDA Prediction: 536-Million-Bushel Crop 


SOYBEANS FOR BEANS, AUGUST 1958, CROP REPORTING BOARD, AMS, USDA 
Production 





THE DEPARTMENT of Agriculture 
forecast the first 500-million-bushel 
soybean crop in its Aug. 1 report 
The 535,887,000 bushels predicted are 


a fu 





Yield per acre 
Average Indicated Average Indicated 
1947-56 1957 1958 1947-56 1957 1958 
Bushels Bushels Bushels 1,000 bushels 1,000 bushels 1,000 bushels 
16 18.0 16.0 97 108 80 
last vear rsey 19.4 14.0 24.0 518 616 1,032 
nnsylvania ie fe « 13.0 19.0 398 22) 304 
23. 5 29 683 33,741 


5: 
11 56 million bushels more than 


Earlier, the National Soybean Crop 


Improvement Council as of Aug. 1 
forecast a U.S. crop of 517.2 million 
And C. M. Galvin, Francis 
I. duPont & Co., predicted a total 


vield of 527.2 million bushels. 


Dusnels 


A near record per-acre yield of 
22.9 bushels—only a fifth of a bushel 
below last year—on a record acre- 
age to be harvested of 23.3 million 
were combining to produce the rec- 
ord crop. This year’s acreage is 2.6 
million larger than last year. 


It did not appear that there would 
be an appreciable late August o1 
early September movement of the 
crop, as has happened in some recent 
years, when the Soybean Digest 
went to press 

Moisture continued plentiful most 
places though some dry areas were 
appearing in Wisconsin, South Da- 
kota, Minnesota and Iowa. 

Unusually weedy conditions were 

‘Ing reported in many parts of the 


Reports of our correspondents: 


Alabama. E. E. Purvis, Baldwin 
Oil Mills, Foley (8-19): Wet weathe1 





SOYBEAN FUTURES 


A Systematic Method that 


has shown 71 consecutive 
Profits since 1948. 

These results have been 
confirmed by a very suc- 
cessful trader who is a 
member of the Chicago 
Board of Trade and _ six 
other Commodity Ex- 
changes. , 


For more detailed 


information, write to 


Philip T. Berkley 
132 W. Broadway 
San Diego 1, Calif. 











Texas 


United State 


hort-time 


delayed harvesting potato crop. As 
a result, beans that followed potatoes 
are much later than usual and will 
cut yield as much as 35% on late 
plantings. 

Florida. E. N. Stephens, county 
agricultural agent, Escambia (8-18): 
Too wet following small grains and 
potatoes. Also continued rains have 
prevented cultivation on late planted 
beans in some areas of our county. 
As a whole crop looks good and total 
yield should exceed 1957 due to in- 
creased acreage. 

Illinois. J. E. Johnson, Champaign 
(8-22): Chas. M. Johnson recently 
flew across Indiana and Ohio twice, 
parts of Indiana and Ohio once. Wa- 
ter damage is general as it is in most 
of Illinois. Have opinion amount of 
damage never given reasonable con- 
sideration in crop estimates made to 
date. Local elevator men and grow- 
ers share opinion as to lateness of 
crop, 95% say full 2 weeks. They do 
not expect high yield of 1957, and 
will be most happy with fair to nor- 
mal yield. Plant growth deceptive 
Pod set not heavy, nodes farther 
apart than normal due to excess 
moisture throughout the season 
Root growth not as deep as normal. 
Harvest will be much later. This 
will be aggravated by heavy growth 
particularly grass and 
giant foxtail. Worst infested fields 
must wait until frost kills growth 


of weeds, 


24 86 52 54,960 


1978 ] 837 39,995 
693 F 1,785 
58,444 
78,988 
525 
975 
3,922 
5,432 
5,593 
564 
136 
5,918 
064 
035 
540 
966 
2,940 
126 
2,560 
,760 
2,895 
640 
714 
928 


R87 


27 5,197 325 


so harvesting can be done without 
difficulty. 

Walter W. McLaughlin, Citizens 
National Bank, Decatur (8-18): More 
weeds than usual. Also more down 
beans. Plenty of moisture. Quite a 
bit of sunshine and warm weather. 
Yield hard to estimate at this time. 
Beans are taller. Nodes are farther 
apart. Many fields too wet to plow 
at right time. 

Indiana. J. B. Edmondson, Dan- 
ville (8-18): Crop week to 10 days 
ahead of past 2 years. Crop will all 
mature unless unseasonable frost 
comes. Have made unusually heavy 
growth due to continuous moisture 
Some of taller varieties going down 
Yield looks equal to 1957, which was 
high in this area, and could go 5% to 
8 Weeds the greatest 
threat for several years. 


( 


6 above. 


Minnesota. John R. Thompson, ag- 
ronomist, University of Minnesota, 
Waseca (8-20): Looks like maturity 
will be a little later but plants are 
small and dry weather will hasten 
maturity. Plants podding well but 
bean size probably will be small. 
Driest year in this area since the 
mid-30’s. Cool weather made growth 
slow and more weeds than normal 
are competing for very limited mois- 
ture supply. Yield will be down 
10%-15% at least. 

Mississippi. D. Gray Miley, Pan- 
ther Burn Plantation, Panther Burn 
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(8-20): Growth of plants was de- 


layed and plants are much smaller 


than usual. This is particularly true 
of late planted beans. Crop move 
ment will begin about Sept. 15 fo1 
Dorman and Oct. 1-15 for Lee. Weed 
control very poor in most areas 


Missouri. Carver Brown, Laddonia 
(8-21): Maturity of crop a week late 
95% will mature 
frost. August has continued wet 
though not as wet as July. A few 
fields have drowned out and some 
others quite weedy. Yield outlook 
25% to 40% above 1957 

Harold Lumsden, Essex Grain Co., 
Essex (9-18): Majority of beans will 
mature about frost. Lots of fields 
look like 35 to 40 bushels. 15% of 
crop will move in September. More 


before normal 


weeds than normal 


Nebraska. D. G. Hanway, College 
of Agriculture, University of Nebras- 
ka, Lincoln (8-22): Warm tempera 
tures and favorable moisture have 
allowed crop to develop rapidly 
Yields should be good 
delayed development but they still 
should mature. Weeds generally are 


Coolnes 


not serious. 


North Carolina. George E. Spain, 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh 
(8-21): Crop condition good to excel- 
lent. Adequate 
throughout state, especially in area 
of most intense soybean production 
A wet June and July have resulted 


in a lot of bush on soybeans in this 


moisture general 


area. Indications are that we can ex 
pect more lodging as a result. Mexi 
can bean beetles. velvetbean cate! 
pillar, corn earworm giving some 
trouble. 
than in past few years 


More southern stem rot 


Ohio. Calvin Heilman, Kenton 
(8-20): An earlier than usual frost 
could catch some beans. Crop con- 
dition better than usual except for 
weeds and some water damage. Be- 
cause of plentiful moisture weeds 
have not damaged crop as much as 
they would in dry year. Root rot 
present in most fields because of 
adequate moisture has not done 
much damage. Yield outlook about 
same per acre as 1957. Acreage up 
about 5% so there will be some in- 
crease in total yield. Weediest cen 
dition in vears will slow combining 

D. G. Scott Farm, Marysville 
(8-20): Crop condition some hurt by 
rains. Too much plant growth, less 
pods and stems. Yield will be less 
than 1957. Crop movement will be- 
gin week later than 1957. More 
weeds than usual. 

Oklahoma. Ralph S. Matlock, Ok- 
lahoma State University, Stillwater 
(8-21): Maturity 10 days earlier than 
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Yield 
Crop 


normal. Crop condition good 
outlook 50% better than 1957 
movement wil! begin slightly earlier 
unless September rains heavy 
Texas. Jack G. King, Texas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Lub- 
bock (8-21): Plants have made good 
growth past 2 weeks. Most beans be 
ginning to set pods. Most growers 
starting to apply second irrigation 
Weather has been hot and dry. Day 
time temperatures have averaged 98 
and nighttime temperatures 64 
Since all soybeans are grown unde! 
irrigation, hot dry weather is pre- 
ferred. Yields should average about 
25 bushels, about same as 1957. This 


low yield result of new growers i 


| 
soybean production each year. Old 


growers will average 40 bushels 


Crop should move to market about 


2 weeks earlier this year than last 
Virginia. Louis H. Groh, Louis 
Groh & Son, Inc., Clay Bank (8-i9) 
Maturity about 10 days later than 
Plenty of moisture. Crop 
condition good. Yield outlook 20 
bushels as compared to 10 last year 
Army worms have struck in this 


normal. 


area and quite a few growers are 
having fields sprayed by airplane 


Turkey’s Fats, Oils Down 
TURKEY’S SUPPLY of fats and oils 
for the year beginning Nov. 1, 1957 
is estimated at 10% below that of 
the previous year, reports Foreign 
Agricultural Service. This is at 
tributed to declines of almost two 
thirds in domestic olive oil produc 
tion and of about one-third in sun 
flower seed oil output 























EXTRACTION SOLVENTS 


Whether you're satisfied with the quality of the products you're now making, 
or whether you're looking for ways to improve them, it is smart business to 
talk to your Bronoco representative. He knows the last word in solvents. And 
he also knows the finest of products can always be made a little bit better, 


Avail yourself of the experience Bronoco has accumulated during the past 
40 years ,. . 40 years devoted to supplying solvents unequalled in dependable 


quality, uniformity, performance, 


THE R. J. BROWN CO, « 


1418 WITTENBERG AVE. + 


ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 


Plants in Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Louisville, St. Louis, Memphis ¢ In Canada: 150 Bronoco Ave., Toronto 10 
For Service Call Your Local Bronoco Distriburor 





WASHINGTON DIGEST 


Public Law 480 Extended 18 Months 


A LOWER PRICE support for soy 
beans in the future is implied in the 


{ 


new farm bill which recently cleared 
both houses of Congress and was 
he President with the bles: 
ing of Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson 
Support for soybeans produced 
year is $2.09 a bushel. This was 
of parity when the support 
vel was announced. 
Soybean support for the 1959 crop 
uld drop to $1.82 a bushel and still 
same relation to corn if 
producers accept the new feed 
arrangement in a refer 
time this fall 
Corn producers will be given the 
| of voting for the program 
they have now which allows those 


keeping within the allotments a 


price support of not less than 75% of 


parity, or the new program which 
would support all corn at not less 
I of parity. A majority of 
those in the commercial corn area 
favoring the new plan would put it 
into effect for the 1959 crop. 
Oats, rye, barley, and grain so! 
would be supported at levels 
less reflecting their com- 
e feed value with corn. In 
years this usually has been 


5 percentage points below 


In recent years the soybean price 


upport also has been kept in about 
the same relation to corn. If the new 
corn program is voted in, as now 
anticipated, a soybean support re- 
flecting 60% of parity could be ex- 
pected for the 1959 crop. At current 


parity this is $1.82 a bushel 


Congress has agreed to the exten- 
sion of P. L. 480 until Dec. 30, 1959, 
with authorization to use $2 bil- 
lion in surpluses. 

Mandatory barter provisions in 
the original House extension bill 
were watered down so as not to be 
objectionable to Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson. 

An amendment by Senator Hubert 
Humphrey of Minnesota to give the 
Agriculture Secretary authority to 
use “excess” cottonseed oil in the 
480 program was adopted. Hum- 
phrey had introduced the amend- 
ment in the original Senate farm 
bill, but it was not included in that 
law as finally passed. 

The amendment requires the De- 
partment of Agriculture to estimate 
how much the “excess” due to in- 
creased cotton amounted to in any 
year. Then, it is permissive for 
USDA to take this amount off the 
market and distribute it overseas 
through the voluntary nonprofit re- 
lief agencies. 

The “excess” has been estimated 
within a probable range of 150 to 300 
million pounds—roughly 3% to 6% 
of combined annual cottonseed and 
soybean production in recent years. 
The amendment provides a tool for 
the trade and farmers to press action 
on USDA. 


Supply Outlook 

Lifted by the record soybean crop, 
total supplies of edible fats, oils, and 
oilseeds will set another new rec- 
ord in the coming 1958-59 marketing 
year. 

An increase of about 10% to 
around 13.4 billion pounds, oil eqiva- 


By PORTER M. HEDGE 


Washington Correspondent for 
The Soybean Digest 


lent of production, is expected. 
Stocks of food fats including the oil 
equivalent of soybean carryover are 
about 20% higher than last year. 

The increase in soybean supplies 
including carryover is estimated at 
700 million pounds of oil; cottonseed 
is up the equivalent of 75 million 
pounds; and lard output is expected 
to rise 200 million pounds. Thus, the 
boost in these three fats alone repre- 
sents the equivalent of nearly 1 bil- 
lion pounds of fat. 

These are estimates reported in 
the latest Fats and Oils Situation 
prepared by George Kromer of the 
Agricultural Marketing Service, and 
approved by USDA’s Outlook and 
Situation Board. 

Domestic disappearance of food 
fats is expected to continue to show 
an increase due to growth in popu- 
lation. Use per person is likely to 
continue at about the same rate. No 
forecast is made of exports of beans 
and oil for the 1958 season, except 
that “a heavy outward movement” 
is probable. Competition in world 
markets will remain keen, the report 
says. 

Cottonseed production is up about 
4% this year, based on the August 
crop report. Peanut output is up 

















Strategically Located 











NELLIS 


FEED COMPANY 
Brokorsa 
of Soybean Oil Meal 


4010 Board of Trade Building 











To give you prompt, courteous 
service on top quality ‘‘Purity 


Brand’’ Soybean Oil Meal. 
44% Protein Extracted Toasted 
Solvent Meal of Uniform grind, 
golden color, and original nut- 

like soybean flavor. 


Wabash 2-7322 
TWX 623 





Chicago 4, IIl. 


























QUINCY Soybean Products Co. 


1900 So. Front St. 


Quincy, Ill. 
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around 15%, with CCC likely to ac- 
quire a substantial portion of the 
crop. 

The USDA estimate of total soy- 
bean crush for the current season 
has been lifted to 350 
bushels, about 35 million above last 
year’s Bean exports are 
running slightly ahead of last year 
Through August, 78 million bushels 
had been shipped. Roughly 10 mil 
lion more are expected to move this 


million 


record. 


season, 


Carryover 20 Million 


Soybean carryover is figured at 20 
million bushels now. Some 15 mil- 
lion of this probably will remain in 
Commodity Credit hands, USDA 
says. More than 35 million bushels 
of soybeans have been delivered to 
CCC. At last report based on in- 
formation in mid-July another 11 
million bushels were believed still 
under support but not delivered 
CCC has sold 29.1 million bushels 
of takeover beans to supply the de 
mand for crushing and_ export 
through Aug. 14. Sales have lately 
tapered off. 

USDA still feels that cottonseed 
and soybean oil exports will hit the 
1,100-million-pound mark before this 
export year is ended. October-June 
exports of soybean oil totalled 544 
million pounds, a fourth lower than 
last year for the same months. Cot- 
tonseed oil exports for the period 
were 230 million pounds, over a 
third smaller than a year ago 

However, substantial supplies still 
remained to be shipped under the 
480 program. Total soybean oil ex- 
ports are estimated at 835 million 
pounds for the season, and cotton- 
seed oil at a 265-million-pound total 

The  1,100-million-pound 
figure would be 10% less than ex- 


export 


ports a year ago. About 70% of the 
total will move under P. L. 480 and 
ICA (International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration) programs 


Japan’s Soybean Imports 
Up January-April Period 


JAPAN’S SOYBEAN imports Jan- 
uary-April 1958 were up about 30,- 
000 tons as compared with the same 
period a year ago—258,000 metric 
tons as compared with 228,000 metric 
tons, reports Foreign Agricultural 
Service. All of the increase was 
JAPAN: SOYBEAN IMPORTS, FROM ALL 
SOURCES, AND FROM THE UNITED STATES, 
JANUARY-APRIL 1956-58 .1,000 metric tons 
1956 1957 1958 
From From From 


Total U.S. Total U.S. Total U.S. 


298 246 286 228 a 258 
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accounted for by the United States 

Since prices declined about 15% 
during the year, the value of im- 
ports was down $2 million from a 


year earlier 


- MARKET 


The effects of Communist China 
boycott on trade with Japan are not 
figures 


reflected in he because 


this embargo was not proclaimed 


until May 1958. 


STREET = 


We invite the readers of THE SOYBEAN DIGEST to use MARKET STREET for 
their classified advertising. If you have processing machinery, laboratory equip 
ment, soybean seed, or other items of interest to the industry, advertise them here. 


Rate 10¢ per word per issue. Minimum insertion $2.00. 


WANTED—200 USED STEEL 
buckets for bucket elevator size 
10 or 11 x 7. Soybean Digest, Box 
319-O, Hudson, Iowa 


STEINLITES—COMPLETELY RE- 
built at Fred Stein Laboratories, 
Atchison, Kans., who are the 
manufacturers. Seedburo rebuilt 
Steinlites carry full year guaran 
tee. Write for details. Dept SD, 
Seedburo Equipment Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, II] 


WAYMATIC BAGGER — 30-DAY 
free trial. Bag and weigh 6 to 10 
bushels per minute at lower cost. 
Makes any platform scale an auto- 
matic bagger-weigher for all free- 
flowing materials. Absolutely ac 
curate. $295. Write for full infor- 

Finco Inc., 2 


mation Aurora 24, Ill 


WANTED: FLAKING AND CRACK- 
ing rolls, meal coolers and driers 
and rollermills. Soybean Digest, 
Box 319-J, Hudson, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—ANDERSON Expellers 
and French screw-presses, cookers, 
driers, 5-high, 48-inch crushing 
rolls, 36-inch attrition mills, sew- 
ing machines, hammermills, crack- 
ing rolls, filter presses. Ray L 
Jones, 1923 Hayselton Drive, Jef 
ferson City, Mo. 


STEEL GRAIN BINS—SOME 3,300 
4,400, 6,000, 7.000, 8,000 and 9,000 
bushel capacities available at at 
tractive prices. Midwest Stee 
Products Co., 121B Railway Ex 
change Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo 


FARMERS—TRUCKERS—GRAIN 
dealers. Before marketing your 
grain get expert analysis by mail 
Details free Farmer’s Service 
Laboratory, 552 Honore Drive 
New Orleans 21, La. 


SEND FOR FREE INFO ON OUR 

remarkable advances in the fore 
futures price 
14944 
Oaks 


casting of grain 
trends. Commetrics Institute 
Rhinestone Dr., Sherman 


= 
Calif 





Chicago 46, Illinois 
Juniper 8-2060 





FOR HIGHER OIL RECOVERY 
AND PURITY 


USE 
DRAKE HEXANE 


Also Heptane and Other Extraction Solvents 
Immediate Tank Car Shipments — Deliveries via 
Transport Truck in Most Areas 


DRAKE PETROLEUM COMPANY 


6231 North Pulaski Road 


P.O. Box +45 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Empire 5-5815 











Our multi-location storage facilities and excellent shipping 
service assure speedy delivery of top-grade Hexane and solvents 


to your lab or plant. 


QUALITY — Penola modern research techniques and facilities mean highest 
quality Hexane. In addition Penola Hexane’s low vapor pressure and narrow 


boiling range provide efficient solvent recovery and maximum yield. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE ~— The Penola staff of experts will 
be glad to advise on your processing problems or supply any technical 


data you require. Just call or write your nearest Penola office. 


Penola Oil Company Now Vouk * Detreit «(Chicane 
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first of a series 


E. L. McDonnell Co., 
Spokane, Washington 


“The new air control on our 

Super X 29-D is far superior and 
every bit as beneficial as we had 
hoped for.” —Ed McDonnell 





C. W. Parker 

and Co. itd., 
Blenheim, New Zealand 
“Our 32 year old Super D 
Clipper does just as good 
work now as when first 
installed. It has dressed 


thousands of tons of Red Ke aie ae ers 
Clover. Two years ago we gata 7) 

had our first repair which 

amounted to the replacement 


of one of the variable ‘ acclai med "’round 


belts."—N. G. Parker 


the world 


To have gained recognition for peak per- 
formance, minimum upkeep and thorough 
reliability on every continent of the world is 
proof that prime quality is built into every 
Clipper Seed and Grain Cleaner. 


Ask today for complete information on the 
Clipper line—that you may fully understand 
Clipper’s wide acceptance and learn how your 


Fred Webb Inc., own business will profit by their use. 


Greenville, North Carolina 


“We are very satisfied with our new . 
Super 2248-DS. We figure it has paid hee 
itself and doesn't owe us a cent. The 


use of this all-steel machine has 
enabled us to acquire a nice volume of C L | P p F a 


new business." —Fred Webb A. T. FERRELL and COMPANY CLEANERS « ORMRS 


and 
Saginaw, Michigan HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
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DAILY MARKET PRICES 
No. 1 Cash Soybeans, Chicago 


99 


Bulk Soybean Oil Meal, Decatur 


Crude Vegetable Oils and Lard 
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August Markets 


ALL MARKETS were weak the fore part of August but 
showed some strength toward the end of the month. 
The monthlong decline in the meal market was arrested 
and reversed at mid-month. 

The weather was the usual disturbing influence in 
August—with the soybean market weakening during 
hot drying spells that would hasten maturity of the crop, 
and strengthening when the weather turned cool again. 

Other weakening influences in the markets were: 

1—The increased volume of spot offerings of meal, 
coupled with a slow demand and some mixed feed plants 
going on part time. 

2—The alltime-high Aug. 1 soybean crop forecast by 
USDA. 

3—Recent increased offerings of linseed meal. 

4—The expectation of a larger cottonseed oil supply 
this year. 

Strengthening influences: 

1—Sizable Spanish purchases of soybean oil. 

2—Chinese unrest and inflation talk. 


TRENDS AT A GLANCE (Weekly Close) 
No. 1 Cash Soybeans, Chicago 
Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Mar. June 


Bulk Soybean Oil Meal, Decatur 
Se, in Oh Sp oe ey i a 


'. . 
ars aan ee a 
| | 


3—The report that the July soybean crush was larger 
than expected—almost 30 million bushels, which is 5 
million bushels larger than the same month a year 
earlier. 

4—The announcement that several processors planned 
to shut their plants for repairs, curtailing the produc- 
tion of meal helped to strengthen the meal market late 
in August. 


BYPRODUCTS. The price of soybean fatty acids re- 
mained at 15%4¢ per pound during August. Acid soybean 
soap stock delivered Midwest remained at 434¢ and raw 
soybean soap stock at 13¢¢ per pound. 





1956 AND 1957 SOYBEAN CROPS 

Soybeans crushed 1957-58 1956-57 

Oct. 1-July 31 297,119,000 bu. 268,308,000 bu. 
Exported Oct. 1-July 31 76,965,000 bu. 73,019,000 bu. 
Balance on hand Aug. 

1 for processing, 

export or carryover... 82,648,000 bu. 
Total soybeans inspec- 

ted for overseas 

shipment _ including 

lake shipments to 

Canada Oct. 1- 


69,850,000 bu. 





81,959,000 bu. 80,858,000 bu. 
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IN THE MARKETS 


FACTORY USE VEGETABLE OILS for May and 
June 1958 Reported by Bureau of the Census 
(1,000 lbs.) 


Factory production and consumption, and factory and warehouse stocks, 
June 1958-May 1958 
Factory Factory Factory and 
production consumption warehouse stocks 
June May 
June May June May 30, 31, 
1958 1958 1958 1958 1958 1958 


Factory consumption of vegetable oils, by uses, during June 1958 

Edible products inedible products 
Lubri- 
cants 

Paint and Other 

Short- Mar- and simi- in- 

en- ga- Other var- lar edi- 

ing rine edible Soap _ nish oils? ble? 


Consumption of primary oils in fat splitting 
1958 1957 
Jan.-June Jan.-June 
June May Cumulative June Cumulative 


PRICES. Average prices for oybeans received by 
farmers, effective parity, and support rates, 
Agricultural Marketing Service (dollars per bushel) 
Etfec- Av. price National average 
price support 


reported by 


tive as percent 

Average farm price parity of parity rate 
July 15 June 15 July 15 July 15 July 15 1958 1957 1956 
1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 crop crop crop 





GEORGE LLOYD LEVIN 
REGISTERED PROFESSIONAL ENGINEER 


2395 UNIVERSITY AVENUE 
ST. PAUL 14, MINNESOTA 


Midway 6 4495 


Consulting Engineer to the Soybean Industry 
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NEW ; 


ROVE "GUARD 


SHAFT MOTION INDICATOR 


Actuates warning 
lights or other signals. 
Operates 

control switches. 


PROVIDES positive indication of drop in speed or stopping 
of machinery 

PROTECTS conveyors « elevators + feeders + belt conveyors 
eOPERATING SPEEDS of 10 to 150 rpm make the ROTO-GUARD 
applicable to automatic protection of slow-moving machin- 
ery used in material handling and similar systems 


RUGGED AND COMPACT: approx. 5” x 6” x 6". 
SIMPLE « POSITIVE « RELIABLE « LOW COST 


-#———— 


Write d 


for | 


A Development of 


THE BIN-DICATOR COMPANY 


13946-M2 Kercheval ¢ Detroit 15, Michigan 


ae 
Specialists in Automatic Control Devices for Bulletin | 
Material Handling Systems for Over 20 Years Psiciatl 


TRADE MARK 


WE SELL DIRECT « PHONE ORDERS COLLECT 


oo 


——z ma 
SEND YOUR SOYBEANS _| 


_ 








» to 


DANNEWN 


e Prompt Service 
e Good Prices 


e Official Weights 
and Grades 


DANNEN MILLS, INC. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


DANNEN 





PROCESSING OPERATIONS. Reported by Bureau of 


the Census for June and July. 


Primary products except crude oil at crude oil mill locations: Production 
shipments and transfers, and stock, July 1958-June 1958 (2,000 pounds 


Shipments Stocks end 

Production and transfers of month 
July June 

July June July June 31, 30, 
1958 1958 1958 1958 1958 1958 


14,727 669 
8 438 91) 


Soybeans: Net receipts, crushings, and stocks at oil mills, by states, 
July 1958-June 1958 (tons of 2,000 pounds 
Net receipts at mills! Crushed or used Stocks at mills 
July June July June July 31, June 30, 
1958 1958 1958 1958 1958 1958 


( 8 720,606 898,68 861,169 927,492 1,085,814 
Engineers | n 244,671 238.935 313,906 280,910 275,203 344,438 
n 7 89 84 rie Ae 103 763 74 


Designers : towa 173,265 128,512 146,560 140,( 58,543 131,838 


Constructors 


COMPLETE PLANTS 


x 


Engineered for best operation 


and minimum maintenance Soybean products: Production and stocks at oil mill locations, by states, 
July 1958-June 1958 
Crude oil (thousands of pounds Cake and meal (tons 
Production Stocks Production Stocks 
July June July June 
July June St, 30, July June 3, 30, 
1958 1958 1958 1958 1958 1958 1958 1958 
327,856 310,913 119,372 113,390 714,727 669,556 61,314 82,34 
8 O66 1724 a 1H 3 32 y oF. 
29,34¢ 


Soybeans, cottonseed, flaxseed, 
corn germ, and all other 
oul-bearing materials 


PRICE SUPPORT. CCC price support operations, 


distillation, fractionation 1957 and 1956 soybean crops, reported by Commodity 
- : Stabilization Service (1,000 bu.) 
1957 crop 1956 crop Total owned by CCC?! 
Total Total 
put under Delivered put under Delivered July 1, July 1, 
support? to CCC3 support? to CCC4 1958 1957 
: 29,917 65,699 27,305 26,418 6,424 


derivatives 


th purchase agree 
% 1952 


Soybeans: CCC-owned stocks, June 30, 1958 (1,000 bu. 


66 Jortk 


PRICE SUPPORT. Loan and purchase agreement de- 
liveries, farm-stored loans outstanding, quantities of 


és ers 


a piel i ] . purchase agreements producers elected to deliver and 
Davidson-Kennedy Associates Company total deliveries under farm- and warehouse-stored loans 
CSRAATLANTA CHICAGO and purchase agreements for 1957-crop soybeans through 
“3 P. O. Box 189 July 15, 1958, compared with total deliveries of 1956 

CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS crops through July 15, 1957, as reported by Agricultural 


Marketing Service (bushels) 
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Purchase agreements 
Total Total 
Quantity Out Quantity deliveries deliveries 
delivered standing producers Quantity through through 
(farm and farm elect to de- July 15, July 15, 
warehouse loans deliver livered 1958 1957 


34 449 6 & 669 29 47 é 


EXPORTS. U.S. exports of edible oils in June, accord 


ing to preliminary data, equalled the volum June a 


é 3 3 4 € 


year earlier. Cumulative exports in the October 1957 


3()¢ 


June 1958 period, however, were down nearly 3 fron 
the first 9 months of the 1956-57 marketing year, accord 
ing to Foreign Agricultural Service 

Oilseed cake and meal exports in June were well 
low those of June 1957. And the cumulative 
first 9 months of the current marketing year 
40% less than in October-June 1956-57 

The June volume of exported edible oi! 
half that of May, when a heavy tonnage ; 
went to Spain under P. L. 480 sales. Exported 
and meal in June exceeded that of May by about 


fifth 


Cottonseed oil, soybean oil, oilcakes, and meals U. S. preliminary 
estimates of exports in June 1958 and October-June 1957-58, and 
actual exports in June 1957 and October-June 1956-57 

June October-June 
1957 1958 1956-57 1957-58 
Preliminary Preliminary 


Million pounds Million pounds 


Cottonseed and soybean oils and lard: Exports under Title |, P. L. 480 
programs, and total exports, October 1954-May 1958 (million Ibs 

Oct. 1 

Oct. 1-Sept. 30 Oct. 1-May 30 1954 

Moy 30 

1954-55 1955-56 1956-57 1956-57 1957-58 1958 


Fats and Oils: Exports under Title I, P.L. 480, 
October 1957-June 1958 (million Ibs 
——_-_-—— Edible oils ——__——_ Linseed 
Cottonseed Soybean Total Lard Tallow oil 


Title 1, P. L. 480, export shipments July 1957-June 1958 
June 1958 July 1957-June 1958 
Metric Metric 
tons Unit Quantity tons Unit Quantity 
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“THE SIGN OF QUALITY”. 


: EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS 
PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


Nearly 70 years of manufacturing 
4 j i 
fine equipment 


Davidson-Kennedy Company 


ATLANTA CHICAGO 
P. O. Box 97, Station “D” 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 








Soybeans: Inspections for export by coastal areas and country of 
destination, July 1958 1,000 bu. 


Gulf 


Lake Ports 


Total exports of soybeans through the Port of New 
Orleans for the fiscal year ending June 1958 was 46,- 
711,000 bushels, the grain department reports. Month 
of heaviest exports was November, when_ 7,439,000 
bushels were exported 

Total of all exports from New Orleans for the fiscal 


vear was 118,304,506 bushels 


FUTURES TRADING. The volume of futures trading 


in soybeans and fats and oils showed decreases in the 
year ended June 30, 1958, reports Commodity Exchange 
Authority of USDA. Activity in soybean meal futures 
reached a record 

Soybean futures trading, although showing some 
decrease in activity, continued to hold second place in 


Volume of futures trading, by contract markets, by commodities, 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1957, and June 30, 1958 
Percent 
of increase 
Unit 1956-57 1957-58 or decrease 
Chicago Boord of Trade 
> bF 8915 64 


ton 5] 6.089 € 


Chicago Open Board of Trade 


Kansas City Board of Trade 
: ; >] 


Minneapolis Grain Exchange 


New York Produce Exchange 
23,54 38.94 
Memphis Board of Trade Clearing Association 


? ? 


Volume of futures trading, all contract markets combined, by 
commodities, fiscal years ended June 30, 1957, and June 30, 1958 
Percent 

of increase 

1957-58 of decrease 


] 


1956-57 


74 








KANSAS SOYA PRODUCTS (O., INC. 


Emporia, Kansas 


SUNFLOWER BRAND 


Soybean Oil Meal, 44% 


Solvent Hexane extracted oil 


Phones 3000-01-02 and 3435 Emporia, Kansas 

















point of volume of futures trading, with substantially 
increased hedging against price risks, as soybean prices 
eased during the year. The trading volume, mainly on 
the Chicago Board of Trade, was 3.9 billion bushels, or 
12% smaller than in the 1956-57 fiscal year. 

Activity in the futures markets for fats and oils, 
although declining from the high levels of 1956-57, con 
tinued in substantial volume. Soybean oil trading on 
the Chicago Board of Trade, at 8.9 billion pounds, was 
the second largest volume on record. 


STOCKS. Agricultural Marketing Service’s commer 
cial grain stocks reports for close of business on Friday 
or Saturday preceding date of report (1,000 bu.) 


U. S. soybeans in store and afloat at domestic markets 
July 29 Aug.5 Aug. 12 
61 102 68 
1,446 838 
12( 
959 1464 
49 
2 19 
¢ ¥ 


U. S. soybeans in store and afloat at Canadian markets 


144 


rrent week 
4G }) 
Total North American commercial soybean stocks 
Current week 2314 7174 


Year ag 618 6.346 


Primary receipts (1,000 bu.) of soybeans at important interior points 
for week ending: 


July 25 Aug. 1 Aug. 8 


Ch 


INSPECTIONS. Soybeans inspected by grade and 
percent, reported by Agricultural Marketing Service 
July June July Oct.-July Oct.-July 
Grade 19582 1958 1958 1957-58 1956-57 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
bu. Pct. bu. Pet. bu. Pet. bu. Pct. bu. Pct 
5,877 28 8,186 27 5,679 24 74,941 23 7702 
14,52] 10.738 46 140 2 75 566 
976 3,743 
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TANK TRUCK 


SOYBEAN OIL HAULING 
OUR SPECIALTY 


Hopper trucks for bulk soybean oil meal. 


STILLPASS TRANSIT CO. 


CONTRACT HAULERS 
Inter and Intra State Tank Truck Operators . Edible Oils 
4967 Spring Grove Avenue Mulberry 1-6102—1-6103 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio If no answer call Grandview 1-5529 








SOYBEAN DIGEST 





Phillips 66 High Purity Normal Hexane gives you a minimum purity of 85 
With high purity hexane you get more efficient solvent recovery, lowering 
your over-all operating costs. 

Write today for complete information and a free sample of Phillips 66 


High Purity Normal Hexane. 


PLUS BENEFITS WITH PHILLIPS 66 HIGH PURITY 
NORMAL HEXANE 


Low benzene and sulfur content results in improved color and odor of oil 


Greater gravity difference than other hexanes—means improved solvent 


separation and fewer emulsion problems 

Lower vapor pressure permits improved operations at higher temperatures 
Absence of non-volatile matter. No solvent residue left in meal 

Narrow boiling range—improves operation and solvent recovery 


Available now—on time deliveries at no increase in price 


“MINIMUM 85%! For the first time a high purity normal hexane 
is offered at commercial prices. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Special Products Division @ Bartlesville, Oklahoma e Phone Bartlesville 6600 
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313 He. 


FOUR FAMOUS CALVES— 
These Wayne-fed Polled Short- 
horn calves made a top show 
record in 1957 for John T. 
Richardson and Sons, Clayton, 
Indiana. They won the coveted 
senior get-of-sire; junior get-of- 
sire; pair of calves, and first prize 
senior bull calf awards at the 
International Livestock Exposi- 
tion... were undefeated as junior 
get and pair of calves at five 
major shows, and won five in- 
dividual championships. The calf 
at right was exported to Scotland 
for $4,200. The Richardson herd 
has been fed Wayne for more 
than 25 years. 


FEEDERS 
ARE 


oe 
In show ring, feed lot, production contests 


TOP HOG MAN—Dale Henrik- 
sen, Gray, lowa, was rate 
among 25 Master Swine 
ducers in lowa for 1957. 
Wayne-fed herd had t 
record, raiSing an average of 
pigs per litter with daily gain 
1.3 lbs. They sold at 210 Ibs 
161 days. Henriksen fed the com- 
plete Wayne year-around 
gram. 


a tops 


Pro- 


FIRST ST. _ 
ABN AR HOR, MICH GAR 


At leading livestock shows and 
major production contests the 
country over, Wayne Feeders win 
top honors time and again, proving 


WINNING LEGHORNS Gr 
bill’s Poultr 1, McAlister 
Pa., rece { the 1957 POUL TRY 
TRIBUNE Tr y Tor highest aver- 
1 10ng all breeders 
e pens in U. S 
g ying contests. 
d Leo Graybill report, 
fed Wayne to our breed- 
17 years. Wecan recom- 
r high quality an 
good egg production”. 


that Wayne Feeds consistently pro- 
duce winning results... and profit- 
making results, for livestock and 
poultry raisers everywhere. 


AS 


£ 
4 = we 


TOP BAIRY HERD- TI Maynar 
€ M yore + ¢ ¢ eErncse } 
Kent, N. Y., 

duction last. ar in the W ) 
State D.HIA.Ty ye ars ago Mr. Moore 
changed from an: rer well-known feed 
to Wayne...resu It, fec di ost pe 100 | b 
of milk down 45 cents...production up 
an average 470 Ibs. per cow. He is well 
pleased with his increased profits and 
says, ‘Il also like the Wayne calf feed- 
ing progra 


READY TO HELP YOU INCREASE FEEDING PROFITS! 
For increased profits and improved feeding efficiency in producing meat, milk, or eggs, ask 
your Wayne Dealer or write for championship feeding programs for poultry and livestock 





